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ADDRESSES 

ON THE 

DISCOURAGEMENTS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

DELIVERED AT VARIOUS TIMES TO CLERGY ON THE OCCASION OF A 

"QUIET DAT.** 



I. 

THE DISCOURAGEMENTS. 
St. Luke v. i-ii. 



My subject is one suggested by the teaching of 
this episode of the miraculous draught of fishes, 
ftnd by the plaint of the disciple, " Master, we 
have toiled all the night and have taken nothing." 
That which is of common ministerial experience 
finds vent and utterance in this acted parable. 
The discouragements we meet with are felt just 
in proportion as we are earnest, zealous, faithful 
men ; for such I have now in view. No one 
who does not feel the grave responsibility of the 
Christian ministry is likely to be distressed by 

A 



2 THE DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

discouragements. He has not even earned tte 
right to have experience of them. They cannot 
be said to belong to a ministry lacking earnest- 
ness and faithfulness. We will endeavour to 
recall the day of our ordination, of which this 
Ember time intentionally and solemnly reminds 
us. We will assume that holy orders have been 
taken from the very highest motive, even that of 
the constraining love of Christ, which, as felt in 
our own hearts, made us yearn to win souls to 
Him out of this naughty world. I am now, and 
throughout this and the address which follows, 
setting before me a young man who, on the day 
of his ordination, when asked, " Do you trust 
that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon you this office and ministration, to 
serve God for the promoting of His glory and the 
edifying of His people ? " could with clear con- 
science reply, " I trust so." I set before me one 
who when solemnly asked, " Do you think that 
you are truly called, according to the will of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the due order of this 
realm, to the ministry of the Church?" could 
again, to this solemn and searching question, 
reply with conscience clear, " I think so." 
When, some twenty-six years ago, this question 
was put to myself, not in the hearing of the great 
congregation, but in the private interview with 
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the late Bishop Wilberforce, my own reply was 
this : " If a desire from, my childhood, so far 
back as I can remember aiiytMng, if an all- 
absorbing desire to be a minister of Christ, so 
strong, so unwavering, that nothing, no prospects, 
humanly speaking, more advantageous in after- 
life, moved me, may be considered as the drawing 
of God into His service, I hope I may humbly 
say, / think so!^ If you and I, reverend brethren, 
can look back and say with truth that we were 
not lured by any worldly prospects, or because a 
" family living " was awaiting us ; if we became 
not what we now are against our own will or 
through the overriding of our own convictions, 
but are what we are privileged to be by the fulfil- 
ment and realisation of early hopes, nursed and 
cherished in school and university life until the 
happy day of our ordination, then, I venture to 
think, that we are sometimes discouraged just in 
proportion as we feel ourselves " truly called." 
You go fresh from the episcopal benediction to 
your first curacy full of zeal, of high resolve, 
sanguine, confident ; you launch out into the 
deep, and you let down your net for a draught. 
Hitherto you have had no experience, unless you 
have acquired that kind of irresponsible experi- 
ence which voluntary work as a lay-reader in 
some well-organised parish gives. The cautions 
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of older men are reluctantly received. Festina 
lerUe is not your mind. You hope to cany all 
before you. The sage advice once given me 
at the outset of my own ministry, which after- 
experience proved true, is with difficulty accepted : 
" Remember the gale may be driving at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, but it will only send the 
ship on eight." You have studied theology as 
a science ; you have cut the leaves of standard 
books on divinity, but you have not cut the 
leaves of the book of the human heart. But 
for all that your work lies before you. If others 
have failed, why should you fail ? Recruiting 
officers put forward in its brightest light the 
service of the country. They tell raw recruits of 
victories, not of defeats. They hold out the pro- 
spect of reward, not of disappointment. It is true 
we are bidden count the cost ; yet what bravo man 
shrinks back at thought of the cost ? An earnest 
Confirmation candidate plants a solemn resolve 
in the house of God, aided by the glow and 
luxury of emotion. Who shall say that is not 
allowed of God ? Who shall say that these hope- 
ful feelings, these sanguine expectations, this 
delicious glow of spirituality, is not a help by 
which to break with the past, and with which to 
face the conflicts which are to come ? Would we 
have it otherwise ? Is not a spirit of holy con- 
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fidence, a temper of faith, a sanguine belief in 
the possibilities of the ministry, that which even 
we, whose expectations have been corrected by- 
experience, would still encourage in younger 
men ? Each newly ordained man is new to 
his work. There is his own individuality to be 
brought to bear on that work. The power, the 
force, the separateness of his own self has hitherto 
been unused, untried. It is with him as with 
soldiers storming a fortress. Many a brave man 
falls, and yet many more brave men press eagerly 
forward with ringing cheers, each aspiring to the 
glory of planting the standard which tells of vic- 
tory. Indeed, this thought seems to have fre- 
quently presented itself to the mind of St. Paul. 
He often speaks of the separateness of his own 
efforts as distinct from " other men's labours ; " 
and in this fact of hitherto unused and therefore 
untested power, with the hope of the possibilities 
of individual life with which most men confront 
life itself, one reason may be found why younger 
men are either reluctant to be guided by the 
experience of their elders in the same walk of 
life, or are simply incredulous. 

Again, it must be remembered that theoreti- 
cally the work to which he puts his hand, as 
ploughman to the soil, seems of itself to guar- 
antee and carry with it the pledge of success. 
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From first to last, excluding all lower motive or 
personal ends, it is for God. We are workers 
together With Him, with One who is all power- 
ful, all loving ; who " willeth not the death of 
a sinner, but that all men should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and live." The aim and 
business of the Christian ministry is one in which 
it may fairly be premised and assumed that all men 
would be intensely and personally interested. It 
has to do not merely with the soul's guidance and 
well-being in this present state of existence, but 
it has to do with the soul's everlasting happiness. 
Assuming, again, a belief in the soul, in its capa- 
cities, in its immortality, who would not rather be 
happy than unhappy ? Who would not rather be 
saved than lost ? Might we not therefore natu- 
rally expect that they to whom we minister in holy 
things, and with whose spiritual welfare we con- 
cern ourselves, " spending and being spent," would 
in every way encourage us, second our efibrts, 
welcome and respond to our ministrations ? Con- 
sider the confessed facts in the midst of which 
we live, move, and have our being. Evil is with- 
out us, a manifold power in contradiction to all 
our conceptions of good. Sin is ever within us, 
warring against the soul : 

" The soul of Man- Jehovah's breath ! 
That keeps two worlds at strife ; 
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Hell moves beneath to work its death, 
Heaven stoops to give it life." 

Every man is conscious of that duality of being, 
with its conflicts for the upper-hand, expressed in 
such passages as these : " The flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh." 
" The good that I would, I do not : the evil that 
I would not, that I do." There is the intuitive 
distinction between right and wrong ; the con- 
ceptions of possible betterness, which confirm 
the declaration that " without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord ; " the belief in a life to come ; 
the uncertainty of this life present ; the thought 
of death ever overshadowing life ; the sense of ac- 
countableness which were inexplicable apart from 
the prospect of the " great white throne," — all 
these and much more would, so he fancies, conspire 
to incline and predispose men to make much of an 
agency and instrumentality which, as used and re- 
cognised, is "a savour of life unto life, or a savour 
of death unto death." The holy confidence, there- 
fore, with which an earnest and believing man 
enters on the ministry, is it not at least justified 
by the aims and end of the ministry itself? 

Again, we know that while God could dis- 
pense altogether with our aid and co-operation, 
yet the Christian ministry is to a very large 
extent, and plainly, necessary in the consti- 
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tuted order of means. How and what would 
mankind be without it? What would men be 
without lawyers to counsel, physicians to heal, 
scientists to enlighten ? God has so constituted 
society that there shall be " differences of admi- 
nistration." Without the ministry there would 
be for many no hearing of the Word, by which 
cometh faith; no belief in our only Lord and 
Saviour ; no calling upon His holy name ; no sal- 
vation. St. Paul and Ananias, Cornelius, and 
many more, are not these instances sufficient of 
men used of God, to convey light and life to 
others ? The Christian ministry is the ordained 
means of conversion and of edifying, and of the 
subsequent establishment of the Christian in every 
advancing stage of his spiritual life. Its neces- 
sity must continue as long as there is a single 
sinner to be won to the family of God, or a single 
grace in the heart of a saint to be brought to per- 
fection. In the words of George Herbert, " The 
pastor is the deputy of Christ for reducing men 
to the obedience of God." In the words of 
Hooker, " Religion without the help of a spiri- 
tual ministry is unable to plant itself." This 
being so on all hands allowed, you would primd 
facie B&j there is everything to encourage a man 
in taking holy orders. From year to year the 
true "salvation army" receives into its ranks 
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fresh recruits. The annual obituary tells the 
familiar tale of earnest, devoted, worn-out clergy, 
who have been content to labour and die in this 
the noblest and holiest of all causes. Fenced 
about as the ministry is with every possible 
safegoard, warned as men are against entering 
it without thought and duly counting the cost, 
that cause is never wanting in its advocates ; that 
work never fails to enlist the active sympathies 
of devoted men. No work is at first sight so 
fascinating, so full of promise ; and is any work 
in some sense so disappointing ? Take the 
ordinary facts which confront you in any given 
parish. I wiU not dweU on the discouragements 
young men sometimes experience in either 
having no one in the earlier years of their 
ministry to guide them, or in not finding at the 
hands of the rector or vicar of the parish the 
help and sympathy they naturally look for. In 
some cases this arises from the fact that the 
vicar himself has not in his earlier days had the 
advantage of training under some energetic and 
methodical pastor. He went to his parish with- 
out experience, and has had everything to learn, 
with but limited opportunities of acquiring ex- 
perience. In some cases he is unfamiliar with 
the very varied forms in our days of real parochial 
work. In my own case, I was intrusted from the 
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hour of my ordination with the sole charge of a 
parish. My rector was ninety-two years of age, 
and in his dotage. He taught me, a novice, 
absolutely nothing. How many young men full 
of life, zeal, earnestness, lire, and good resolution, 
are almost ruined by the apathy, indolence, indif- 
ference, want of spirituality of him to whom they 
should look for encouragement in every good word 
and work ! For such, what advice can you give 
except to say, "For the Church's sake, for your own 
sake, for your own spirituality, for your own use- 
fulness, break away as soon as you decently can 
from such paralysing, jfrom such deadening associa- 
tion." But I am thinking rather of the discourage- 
ments which accompany our public and private 
ministrations. To how very, very few compara- 
tively do our ministrations seem to be blessed ! 
Take preaching. We will except the special 
effort of a " mission," save to remark that 
throughout a " mission," in which preaching is 
the more prominent work, you see what is, under 
God, brought about after a season of expectant 
prayer. The experience of missions at least sug- 
gests how much more effectual preaching would 
be if our sermons were more the fruit of prayer. 
But I am supposing you " preach Christ " in 
momentary dependence on God the Holy Ghost. 
How few are converted to God ; how few repent 
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with a sorrow not repented of; how few believe 
savingly ; how few from year to year are leading 
reformed lives because of renewed hearts ; how 
few are " living witnesses " for Christ because 
they have decided for Him ! How the presence 
of even one earnest believer in your congregation 
helps you when you are preaching; how you 
miss her or his absence, for so much sympathy 
is absent also! How you long and pray to 
see fresh faces at Holy Communion, more of 
your people " offering themselves willingly " to 
help in your work and parish ! Shall I speak of 
our ministrations in private, in the sick-room, in 
the home bereft of near and dear ones ? Who 
has not heard those resolutions for the future 
which are made when strong men are laid 
low, and which, because so rarely kept with re- 
stored health, compel us to warn men against 
trusting to a death-bed repentance, the sincerity 
of which the man does not live to prove ? Who 
has not hoped for reformation when he has 
seen tears fall jfrom eyes long unused to tears, 
and has had too sanguine expectation corrected 
by an unaltered life ? Take our Confirmation 
candidates, those who were so attentive through- 
out their preparation, so devout on their Con- 
firmation-day, so moved at their first Communion. 
Is it not appalling to ask how many of these 
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have retained their earnestness, how many have 
kept their vow ? To and of these you say, " Ye 
did run well; who did hinder you that ye 
should not obey the truth ? " Think of our 
Sunday scholars, and in many cases of their 
after life, of those who have been the most 
brought under definite religious influences, and 
at the most susceptible time of life. How many 
of these in after years bring forth fruit to the 
praise and glory of God? Survey your work 
in your parish, spread over few or many years. 
What have we taken ? What have we to say of 
our people, not as judging them, but as discern- 
ing^ for if my watch is wrong, 1 do not judge 
my watch, but I discern that it is not right? 
And then who can help thinking of all the 
counter-influences ever and actively at work ; of 
all the unweaving where we have woven ; of all that 
is more attractive, because offering more quick 
and present pleasure ; of all that neutralises our 
ministry and helps to make many, many frivolous 
careless, then indifferent, and by degrees leads to 
that spirit of procrastination which as much as 
anything else imperils so many souls. When 
in our moments of depression we think of these 
things, are we not tempted to ask, "After all, 
cui bono ? Are such thin fruits worth so much 
husbandry? " Do we not go a day's journey into 
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14 THE DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

shore of the Lake of Tiberias, " Master, we have 
toiled all the night, and have taken nothing " ? 

How shall all these unwelcome facts and cor- 
responding feelings be faced and dealt with, lest 
they give us false views of, and paralyse our 
ministry, so that we become " weary in well- 
doing " ? Would it not be well to remember that 
our own is but the universal experience of the 
Church of God ? Is it not said of the Saviour 
Himself that there were cities and villages where 
even He could do no mighty works, because of 
men's unbelief? Over and over again the Church 
has seemed stationary, making but little move, 
holding her own hardly. Again, does it follow 
that no work at all is being done because we do 
not always see it being done ? Who sees leaven 
hid in three measures of meal working ? Is life 
developed and present only in spring-time and 
summer ? Is there not life in the root beneath a 
winter soil ? Is there not such a fact as receiving 
and cherishing truth secretly, as she did of whom 
it is written, " Mary kept all these things, and 
pondered them in her heart " ? Are we not also apt 
to become impatient of results ? God never hurries. 
All the operations of nature require and take time. 
This world became what it is through successive 
acts of creation spread over large intervals of 
ages. A day is with the Lord as a thousand 
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years. Revelation was vouchsafed gradually, 
and even now how much awaits fuller light ! 
Was not the parable of the mustard-seed written 
for our learning ? How few, again, can bear 
great success ? Who is there whose character 
is not somewhat marred by what we call success ? 
Apparent failure may be an unpleasant but a 
needful discipline. We are men; we are not 
angels. Is there no subtle danger of being 
followed, quoted, sought, admired? There are 
who have confessed power and influence over 
others. Is there no risk of self-complacency, 
self-gratulation, confidence in self? " My 
glory will I not give to another," are the 
words of the Most High. It may be for this 
reason that sometimes where a man is doing a 
good and great work he is removed, and another 
of less power takes his place. We know not, 
for such things are amongst the mysteries of 
this kingdom. But can we for one moment 
suppose that He for whom we labour does not 
allow these discouragements for our own dis- 
cipline? He would by them make us men of 
more frequent prayer, of larger and simpler faith, 
of greater patience. He would have us content 
to leave results with Him. One sows, another 
reaps. All increase, all blessing, must come from 
God. We can no more command results than 
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we command the sun to shine or rain to fall. We 
are but instruments. Our responsibility as well 
as our power are limited. 

Is it not possible also to pitch our expectations 
too high ? It is an appalling thought how few of 
the old world were saved. It is equally appalling 
to think how few, comparatively, may be Christ's 
"in the day when He maketh up His jewels"! 
We labour that we and our people " may be ac- 
cepted of Him," and yet a lost soul may be as 
true though unwelcome evidence of our faithfulness 
as a soul saved in the days of the Lord. This 
thought weighed so heavily with St. Paul that 
he prayed he might be accursed rather than that 
through his instrumentality a soul should perish. 
We hardly sufficiently appreciate those difficulties, 
from which the only way of escape is unfaithful- 
ness. . We must not lose sight of the twofold 
character and issue of our ministry. The judg- 
ment-day is not far distant. It is being every 
day rehearsed. You never preach a sermon, you 
never speak in public or private for God, in vain. 
I grant we would all rather count up conversions 
by thousands than hardened hearts by tens ; but 
the ministry is not barren of result if all or many 
are not brought into the fold. The truth we 
preach comes into conflict with deep-rooted pre- 
judices, with all the contradictions of a nature 
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" bom altogether in sin ; " so much so, that St. Paul 
asks, " Am I therefore your enemy because I tell 
you the truth ? " Men do not naturally love Goi 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ strikes down to the 
root of selfishness. The axe is laid at the root of 
the tree, not at boughs and branches. The 
commands of God are, " Thou shall not." The 
soul must part with much before it can answer, 
" I will not." We proclaim not so much what 
men cannot^ as what they will not receive. Our 
Saviour does not say, " Ye cannot come unto Me," 
but, " Ye will not come unto Me, that ye might 
have life." We have to speak of self-denial, to 
warn against misplaced affections, to lure from sin. 
Or the " plan of salvation " is too severely simple. 
Ite simplicity is its « offence." Our message ia 
unpalatable in proportion as it is faithful. In 
too many cases, " Men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil." The very 
kindness and friendliness of men may make their 
friendship more to be feared than their enmity. 
It is discouraging to think that by plain-speak- 
ing and plain-dealing you may lose a friend. 
There may also be a too anxious looking for 
results. I think it is Fenelon who counsels 
preachers when they have preached a sermon to 
think no more about it^ i.e., do not vex yourself 
with thinking what you left unsaid, or might have 
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said better. If you have done your best, leave 
the matter now with God. Cast the net in 
again, and yet again, though you toil all the 
night and catch nothing. It may be that in 
the great day of Christ that ministry will be 
discovered to have been the most successful 
which was the greatest strain on faith and 
prayer, and was least " noised abroad." And 
who is not painfully conscious of, overborne at 
times by, his own infirmities ? I do not dwell 
on much which has its root in indifferent or 
faiUng health, which springs from physical or 
psychical causes. There can be no doubt that 
the condition of our bodily health has not a 
little to do with the view we take of our work. 
All persons are more or less liable to alterna- 
tions of feeling, which colour life and duty with 
roseate or with leaden hues. Over ourselves we 
may not always have full control, however severely 
we may endeavour to discipline our moral nature. 
We take a pessimist view of life when suffering from 
neuralgia or dyspepsia ; we take an optimist view 
when free from care and pain ; and in how many 
cases the condition of the liver has not a little to do 
with dejection and despondency ! I am thinking 
rather of our own besetting sins, against which the 
ministry is not necessarily a safeguard. I am think- 
ing of the birth-sin, which, with parasitic subtlety 
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and tenacity, has fastened itself on our spiritual 
nature, aad gained strength with our increasing 
years. It comes as a dark cloud between us and 
God ; it overshadows His face as the sun in the 
heavens is eclipsed. Its presence, power, indulg- 
ence, profoundly affects our own spirituality. We, 
who are " of like passions with other men," have 
our infirmities and defects of character. We err in 
judgment, are wanting sometimes in tact or cour- 
tesy. We too soon take offence. The law of love 
is not always on our lips. We are not free from 
cruel jealousies and unworthy thoughts. Who is 
always perfectly consistent ? And not to enume- 
rate those particulars which make our mini- 
stry less effectual than it otherwise might be, 
we have always to feel that more is expected of 
us, and ever will be, than of other men. We are 
continually preaching to others, telling them what 
they should be, what they should do in an evil 
generation ; and we, as " a city set on a hill," are 
always en Evidence. All the eyes of the parish 
are looking to us ; and we have no other or 
more resources on which to draw for our soul's 
life then have our people. The spiritual char- 
acter of our work affords no protection against 
the excitements or occasions of sin. Our .very 
office, our plain duty, compels us to labour when 
our hearts are frozen, to preach when we would 
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gladly be hearers, to minister when none more 
need to be ministered to than we ourselves. We 
come at last to lose relish for what we once 
enjoyed. We part with the fervour which once 
glowed, as heated metal parts with its warmth. We 
beat about for excuses for not doing what once 
we did, or for not persevering in what at one 
time was so natural that perseverance was not 
thought of. Opposition dispirits us. Absence 
of enthusiasm makes us lukewarm. We grow 
" weary with well-doing." And who, looking 
back on his ordination days, recalling the emo- 
tion kindled on the altar of our hearts, and in 
after years seeming to see little but ashes and 
embers left, does not say — 

" Oh, for the happy days gone by, 
When love ran smooth and free ; 
Days when my spirit so enjoyed, 
More than earth's liberty ! " 

More might in this strain be added, but let 
this suffice. Every one here can supplement 
something that may be wanting from his own 
varied experience. Suffer me to make one or 
two practical suggestions, although these may 
have been abeady anticipated. 

First, Would it not be well for us to exa- 
mine the reason and ground of our discourage- 
menty to take our soundings, to have a quiet 
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talk with ourselves, and say, " Wliy am I thus 
despondent? Am I out of health? Would a 
brief relaxation from work and some grateful 
change of scene contribute to make things look 
brighter? Or is the want of legitimate success 
to be accounted for by anything more con- 
sciously under my control than my health and 
feelings can be said to be ? Am I really 
wanting in faith, lacking in patience, remiss 
in prayer ? Is there a marked absence of humi- 
lity, of self-recollection ? Am I sure that I am 
not seeking to glorify self, but to glorify God? 
Am I thinking more of the reward and gratifi- 
cation the ministry may bring to me than of 
the glory that shall redound through me to God ? 
Am I seeking the praise of men more than the 
consciousness of God's approval? Am I doing 
all in my power, in season and out of season, 
' leaving no stone unturned,' to bring the erring 
back into the fold? Do I watch for souls as 
they that must give account ? Is my motive pure 
and true, the only acceptable motive, the only 
enduring motive, the only motive that will bear 
the strain of disappointment, even the constrain- 
ing love of Christ ? Have I sujfficiently set before 
me the Cross of Christ ? Desiring to share my 
Master's success, am I prepared to share my Master's 
failures ? Do I make good and happy use of all 
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my opportrmities, not only those of the pulpit 
and the sick-room, but is there *a word spoken in 
season ' when the bridegroom and bride's hearts 
are glad, when the vows are paid in the courts 
of the Lord's house, and thanksgiving for safe 
deliverance from the great pain and peril of 
child-birth is humbly rendered, when the new-bom 
" heritage and gift that cometh from the Lord" is 
christened, when tears are falling fast over some 
open and yawning grave ? Are these seasons of 
joy and sorrow, with which life is chequered and 
souls visited, wisely, opportunely used ? And is 
there always a dependence on Divine aid, such 
as the felt need of it prompts and leads to ? Is 
there the taking of this promise up into our life, 
our work, and pillowing our hearts upon its rest — 
^ As thy day, so shall thy strength be ? ' " For 
in this text, in the sublime truth it declares, 
you and I, as we realise it, will surely find our 
safeguard against undue dejection, our stay when 
prone to despair, our strength when apt to grow 
weary; and as the diamond is polished and made 
lustrous in its own dust, so the very disappoint- 
ments which are part of our work, viewed and used 
aright, may inspire us to renewed and greater 
efibrt ; and though we may have toiled all the 
night and taken nothing, past failures prompt us, 
at the Master's bidding, to launch out yet once 
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again into the deep, and to " let down our nets 
for a draught." For 

" If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word, 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord." 



II. 
THE ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

In my last address I dwelt on some of the dis- 
couraging aspects of the Christian ministry, with- 
out, indeed, covering the whole ground. The 
larger experience of some here will supply what 
has been unsaid. That experience, the fruit of 
many years' ministry, which we seek to place at 
the service of younger men, reminds us that our 
work, at best, must not only be incessant, but 
one of constant anxiety. We must be with our 
people "in weakness and fear, and in much 
trembling." We have always to deal with a 
world that does not materially change. We 
have to face its opposition, the inconsistencies of 
professing Christians, the diflSculties in quest of 
truth, the disappointments which come to the 
most sanguine. The recollection, also, of what 
we ourselves are, what we ought tp be, what we 
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ought to do, and how far short we fall of our 
own ideal, acts with subtle power on our minis- 
try. With the Apostle we say, " We are pressed 
out of measure, above strength." And yet, " if 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, our consola- 
tion also aboundeth by Christ." The disciple is 
not above his Master. If we would do His work 
truly, we must do it on His own conditions. If 
we would be fishers of men, we must, like fishers 
at sea, expect fruitless toil, — ^nights in our life 
when we take nothing. But it may be worth 
while to ask how far it is good to dwell much on 
the discouragements of the ministry ? Is it, after 
all, the discouragements which are to be thought 
of ? May we not even allow the thought of the 
responsibility of the ministry to have an undue 
influence with us, inasmuch as our responsibility 
is limited ? There is such a thing as a work of 
self-introspection which makes men spiritual 
invalids. If the Israelites had done nothing 
but examine the serpent bite and watch the 
slow and lethal effects of the poison, they 
would never have been healed. So soon as they 
looked away from themselves to the serpent on 
the pole they lived. We have all of us met men 
and women who are always brooding over their 
difficulties, looking at the darker and not the 
brighter side of things, recalling by painful effort 
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what they have left undone or might have done 
better, reproaching themselves for neglects and 
omissions rather than remembering what they 
have been allowed of God to do, and thankfully 
acknowledging His enabling grace. I have 
known more than one instance of the numbing 
effect of such a condition of mind, leading to a 
threatened resignation of a post of ministerial 
usefulness. It is good, therefore, to look at the 
other side of the question, to attemper the dis- 
couraging view of our work by some thoughts 
on the consolations and encouragements of the 
Christian ministry ; and with but little change of 
thought we may say : — 

" The world's a room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 
The truest wisdom then, and ablest art, 
Is his who skills of comfort best. 
Whose softest step and gentlest tone 
Enfeebled spirits own. 
And love to raise the languid eye ; 
When, like an angel's wing, they feel 
Him floating by." 

For who shall say that the ministry is without 
much to cheer and to encourage ? Who shall 
say that it has not opportunities and consolations 
which outweigh its disappointments and dis- 
couragements, and these so real, so abiding, that 
the very feeblest in natural capacity and the 
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least gifted may, if " truly called," advance hope- 
fully and cheerfully to the solemn work ? Shall 
we begin from the lowest rung of the ladder and 
mount upwards unto higher sources of con- 
solation? One very eminent servant of Christ 
speaks of the interest with which he sometimes 
saw in the picture gallery of memory those with 
whom he had been brought into contact in earlier 
life, but especially during the years of training 
and preparation for the ministry. Many of us 
can probably and happily do the same. A 
friendship above ordinary friendship was esta- 
blished, such as has survived the changes which 
come with years. The bond was not one of con- 
sanguinity or kinship ; we were drawn to each 
other by the sympathy of our common calling, 
by free interchange of thought on topics of 
mutual interest. Heart was knit to heart and 
spirit to spirit in the glad prospect of our Mas- 
ter's work. We used to meet, a small " church 
in the house," for prayer, discussion, and spiri- 
tual exercises ; and when our university career 
came to an end, and we went to our apportioned 
place in the Master's vineyard, we have not lost 
sight or thought one of another. We have 
named each by name at the throne of grace. 
We have occupied each other's pulpit. We 
have strengthened one another's hands. Such 
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recollections are in their way sunny and helpful. 
And they are helpful even when we think of 
those who having fought the good fight, are now 
resting in the Lord ! When we think how they 
would, free from all jealousy, have been amongst 
the first to rejoice in our success, or with true sym- 
pathy to sorrow with us over failure, we say — 

" Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! " 

" How such an one would have rejoiced and felt 
with me ! " It is something, is it not, to have known 
in our life-effort the help that comes from sym- 
pathy ? It is a flower to be culled out of what is left 
of Paradise on earth ; it is something thankfully to 
be cherished. I would touch on one other point, 
and that in connection with a prayerful study 
of the Word of God. The late Bishop Wilber- 
force tells us that after prayerful study particular 
texts became to him luminous. I assume that 
we have all of us known what it is to have the 
thoughts and mind arrested by what we call a 
striking passage. It often occurs when reading 
the Lessons in church ; it often occurs when read- 
ing in private our daily portion. My own rule 
and habit is to mark those passages. It was 
thus Luther was in the habit of reading his 
Bible. Certain texts stood out from the rest. 
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These lie marked and digested. It is to these 
the Spirit of God seems specially to be directing 
us, either for our own teaching or for the guid- 
ance of others. How important that we, who 
have to teach others, should ourselves be taught 
of God! What is not promised to prayerful 
study of His Holy Word ? And if from time to 
time certain passages become ^^uminotts" if 
" flashes of spiritual light '* burst out, as it were, 
upon our thinking and studious minds, making 
particular texts instinct with meaning and fiill 
of teaching, is it no encouragement to feel that 
increased enlightenment will surely be ours as 
we more earnestly pray that the same Spirit 
who inspired that Word would interpret it to 
our minds, and that as we pray, " That which I 
see not, teach Thou me," we realise the promise 
" They shall be all taught of God " ? 

Shall we not also from time to time rest our- 
selves on the thought of our distinct coil to the 
work, expressed in our Saviour's own words, " Ye 
have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and 
ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit " ? Surely it would be well and helpful to 
look back, to live for a few minutes in the past, 
and to trace all God's providential ways and 
dealings, culminating in our being ^^put into 
the ministry ; " how this and that circumstance 
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guided us or others ; how a combination of cir- 
cumstances made it more and more evident 
that such was not, and such was to be our voca- 
tion ? Looking back, how many of us can now 
read the very plain call of God ! Is there no 
comfort in this thought, " God has called me to 
the work, and He who has called me to it will 
enable me for it " ? Rest yourself on this thought, 
that to you " a dispensation is committed," not 
simply and only with its responsibility, but with 
its blessed privileges, its golden opportunities, its 
pledged assistance. You have a message, not 
your own, to deliver as a herald in the King's 
name. You have received high authority to 
bear it. You are distinctly commissioned ; you 
are publicly sent. Special grace by the imposi- 
tion of hands is conveyed to you, the earnest of 
what you may always look for ; for God bestows 
special help for special need. He says to all 
anxious hearts, " My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for My strength is made perfect in weakness." 
You are specially allowed and privileged to 
minister in holy things, and, Amidst much that 
will not survive the crash and wreck of worlds, 
work done for God abideth for ever. Human as 
is the agency, imperfect as the instrument may 
be, that work must not be measured by the 
feeble and limited resources of human instru- 
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mentality. No word spoken for God ever falls 
to the ground. It is not as if it had not been 
spoken. The life-giving Spirit employs our 
ministry to quicken the spiritually dead. To be 
enabled by His omnipotent grace to have the 
divine seal set to our work, to be the honoured 
instrument of communicating the life of God to 
some one soul, is not this an encouraging 
thought? May we not count it amongst His 
mercies and say — 

" Oh, let me speak to Thee, dear God ! 
Of those old mercies past, 
O'er which new mercies day by day 

Such lengthening shadows cast." — Faber. 

And this naturally brings us to speak of 
results. It must indeed be a rare and excep- 
tional experience which has no results to record, 
which can say of all our ministry, "We have toiled 
all the night, and have taken nothing." It is 
very true, it is severely true, that we are to do 
our worhy and to do it with all our might, 
mindful of our responsibility, of our account- 
ableness, of our limited time and opportunity. 
Still St. Paul says, " We labour that we may be 
accepted of Him." He looks forward to the 
crown of rejoicing, ie., souls saved in the day 
of Christ through His instrumentality. Results 
rest with God, in whose hands are the issues of 
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life and death. If, on the one hand, we may 
be over-anxious about results, impatient with 
that impatience which comes of an undue view 
of the ministry, or dejected because results are 
not such as we looked for; yet, on the other 
hand, we must not be altogether indijBFerent to 
the effect of our ministry in any given place. 
It would never do to say to ourselves, " I have 
done all in my power; that is all I am con- 
cerned with." We may be very sure that he 
whose wiles "we are not ignorant of" would ere 
long use this as a weapon in his evil hands 
against ourselves, and we should find ourselves 
settling down into lifelessness and heartlessness 
and the apathy of stoicism. We are " to watch 
for souls as they that must give account." We 
are to eocfpect a blessing. We are to pray that 
God would give us souls for our hire and seals 
to our ministry. And does He not from time to 
time show us some token for good? What joy 
is to be compared with being instrumental in 
bringing about the conversion of even one soul ? 
What joy on earth is so pure, has so much of 
heaven itself in it ? What a comfort, what an 
encouragement it is to be told, by word 
of mouth or by letter, that some sermon you 
preached was helpful ; to know that God, the 
Holy Ghost, so spake through you as that 
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you were the privileged means of enabling 
one ^' to see the truth as it is in Jesus " as 
he never saw it before, and that perception 
of saving truth, bringing with it peace and 
gladness, has also changed the current of 
the whole life which now flows Godward! 
How your bauds are strengthened, your heart 
cheered, your own faith increased by such tes- 
timony, and by the presence in the congregation 
of one thus brought put from darkness unto " the 
marvellous light ! " Take our candidates for Con- 
firmation. Granted there is much in this happy 
exercise of the ministry to discourage, yet, on the 
other hand, how much there is to encourage! 
How we rejoice over one that bears in mind, 
" Thy vows are upon me, God ! " How it fills 
your heart with holy thankfulness to discern that 
the Confirmation vow was not the spasm of reli- 
gious feeling, nor the hastily formed resolve made 
without " counting the cost," but the thoughtful, 
deliberate, earnest, calm act of decision which 
shapes itself into definite and unwavering con- 
secration to Christ, and with this consecratioli 
comes increasing holiness, increasing influence 
for good, increasing usefulness ! Is not this 
encouraging ? In the ministry also of the Word 
shall we take no count of that attention, devout- 
ness of spirit, peculiar stillness which so often 
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accompanies oui* ministrations ? Who cannot /eeZ 
the presence of God the Holy Ghost, and how 
blessed is the guiding of a human soul into the 
paths of peace, even though it be with a viewless 
hand? How know we what, unseen by us, is 
really all the while going on, and being noise- 
lessly, unostentatiously brought about whilst we 
are preaching? Is not the Spirit of God ap- 
plying the Word? Is He not taking of the 
things of Christ and showing them unto men? 
Is He not as the wind, " which bloweth where it 
listeth ; thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ?" 
Is there nothing in the sympathy of believers as 
a set-off to the world's scorn; in the affection 
latent in the hearts of our people, and manifested 
in some trying or eventful occasion; in the prayers 
offered up for you at the throne of grace, whose 
prevailing power tells in ways you perhaps 
little suspect ? Is it not encouraging to see any 
you minister to persuaded of the truth, walk- 
ing in the truth, taking up some definite work 
for God ? Is it not encouraging to know that 
you have bpen of comfort in those houts of sick- 
ness and sorrow, when the heart is peculiarly 
open to counsel and sympathy? Is it no en- 
couragement to know that you have been help- 
ful to the weak in faith or the tempted ? And 

c 
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recall the room in wUcli one is slowly passing 
out of this world into the world unseen ! You 
have frequently visited him. He has come to 
look for your soothing presence. In the midst 
of much to disturb and harass the mind, the 
consciousness of much to be forgiven, the remem- 
brance of opportunity lost, the sorrows of farewell, 
the pains of our poor nature, your shadow falls 
on his spirit with healing power. The man is 
calmed by prayer, refreshed by Holy Communion, 
strengthened for what lies inevitably before him ; 
and you, under God, have had not a little to do 
with this, as wife and children with brimming eyes 
gratefully tell you. And as the end draws near, 
and he feebly presses your hands with a touch in 
which a world of gratitude finds mute expression, 
is it not worth much to hear him say, in response 
to your searching question, "^ Is all well ? " " Yes, 
thank God, all is well! ^Now, Lord, lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation ! ' " All these facts, to 
which more of the same nature may be added, 
are surely amongst the encouragements of the 
ministry. Have we not also special advantages 
and peculiar opportunities for the cultivation of 
personal religion ? This is not to dwell upon the 
thought of how our unction from above and 
"the anointing which we have received" knits 
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US in blessed communion with His saints, so 
that we are bidden " stir up the gift," but our 
holy vocation is one which, if its needs be vividly 
felt, brings us — should I not say necessarily ? — 
into nearness with our Lord. How blessed is the 
work and conduct of a mission ! Engaged in it 
throughout the happy day, it is marvellous how 
indifferent you become to the world outside, how 
little thought you for the time bestow on any- 
thing mundane! You seem to be living in 
another world, to be breathing another atmos- 
phere, to be moving in some other sphere. It 
gives you some conception, faint and distant 
though it be, of what their joy must be who serve 
Him day and night in His temple, without 
weariness, without distraction. . And while this, 
of course, is rare and special, yet in the ordinary 
and faithful discharge of our duties, how these 
duties bring us constantly to our knees for illu- 
mination, for guidance, for strength, for grace ! 
How we are constrained to study the Book of 
books, and to go out of the shallows into some of the 
deeper depths of Divine truth ! How the neces- 
sity is laid on us, frequently administering Holy 
Communion, to examine ourselves whether we 
repent truly, and believe savingly, and are our- 
selves living in love and charity with all men ! 
And as all supplies of grace must come from God 
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whom we serve, is it not a great comfort to " know 
we have the petition that we desired of Him " ? 
And how much there is to confirm our truest 
convictions, and to satisfy us more and more that 
" we have not followed cunningly devised fables " ! 
We see something of the enmity of the natural 
man to Divine truth ; we see the blindness, and 
the deaj&iess, the dumbness, and the palsy which 
our Master has taught us to regard as symbolic 
of some phase of unbelief. We enter more into 
the nature and reality of His work. We see the 
need not only of reformation, but of a radical 
change, if we would " enter the kingdom of God." 
We see the means, partly Divine, partly human, 
by which this essential change can only and must 
be brought about. We see the results of a true 
conversion in the widely different apprehension 
of the plan of salvation — the difference between 
working for life and working from life ; between 
working that I may be saved, and working Je- 
caus& I am reconciled to God. We see the 
reality of the acceptance of Christ's finished work 
in the fruits of the altered life, in lively faith, in 
active zeal, in patient enduring. And all this 
reacts on ourselves. It is a tonic to the spirit ; 
it braces our own energies. It emboldens, it 
cheers, it encourages. So much for this life. 
So much for the days that remain of launching 
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out into the deep and letting down our net for 
a draught. So much for the hours of toil, until 
the break of day, and we come to the other shore. 
Eternity lies before us ! Eternity with its tre- 
mendous issues, with its revelation, with its clear 
light, with its manifestation, when the day shall 
declare, and when every man's work shall be 
tried of what sort it is. Who of us can calmly 
endure the thought; and yet how high, how 
blessed the promise, "They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever " ! Our blessed Saviour did not 
look for His joy here ; He looked for it hereafter. 
He did not see on earth aught but fragmentary 
views of His redeeming work. Now and then 
some few confessed Him, some few believed. One 
in the crowd touched the hem of His garment. 
One in a day, if so many, was healed. The 
prophet Isaiah says that " He shall see of the 
travail of His soul." He sees it but in part now. 
He will see it in the day when the last of His 
elect shall have been gathered in, when the 
kingdoms of the world shall have become the 
kingdoms of God and of His Christ. The dis- 
ciple is not above his Master, but every one that 
is perfect shall be as his Master. If we have our 
working-time, we have our waiting-time also. 
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For our encouragement we are occasionally 
allowed to know that our imperfect ministry is 
known of God. But who can say what eternity 
shall discover and disclose ? If in the realm of 
nature a glory surrounds us which the unaided 
vision sees not, which awaits the glad sur- 
prises of intensified powers of vision ; if at best 
we have but partial revelations here, what glad 
surprises may not await the unlooked-for joy of 
some faithful minister in the day of Christ! 
How know we but that we too shall see of the 
travail of the soul ? How know we but that in 
the host of the redeemed, clothed in the fine 
linen which is the righteousness of saints, we 
shall be given to know that we were instrumental 
in their salvation and have a share in their joy ? 
And if it be so that God's love is made perfect 
by our love one to another, may it not be that 
that happiness, which even on earth is enhanced 
by others partaking of it, will be enhanced beyond 
all conception by the knowledge that by our 
teaching and by our example even one soul was, 
under God, brought to that better land ? 

Rest yourselves, therefore, in the midst of 
your work, of its anxieties, diiEculties, hin- 
drances, discouragements, on some of its en- 
couragements. Go into your pulpits expecting 
a blessing. Visit your sick, and speak in faith. 
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Look on your day or Sunday schools, Bible 
classes, cottage lectures, mothers' meetings, occa- 
sional services, as so many golden and blessed 
opportunities. Make prayerful and faithful use 
of these. Though you may sometimes seem to 
yourself to toil in vain, let down the net again 
and again at yoiir Master's bidding. 

" Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is in the field when He 
Is most invisible." 

Rest yourself in His gracious, never-failing 
promise : " Lo ! I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world." " I am with you " 
to qualify and enable. " I am with you " to 
cheer and comfort you. "I am with you" to 
strengthen the feeble knees. " I am with you " 
to recompense and reward you. " Fear not^^ He 
saith; "I am thy shield, and thine exceeding 
great reward." 

" Gtod's justice is a bed, where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 
And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 
Our discontent away. 

*' For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin," 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 

We may safely assume that they who assemble 
on such occasions as the present are not only 
healthily and actively interested in questions 
affecting the welfare, stability, resources, and 
extended usefulness of the Church of Christ, and 
have His cause warmly at heart, but that all are 
of one mind in the earnest conviction that God 
has created us for His glory, and that to few, if 
indeed any, save such as are bereft of reason, is 
denied some opportuniiy of serving Him. Of 
each of us it may be said, " The Lord hath need 
of thee." Gifts and aptitudes may vary in ability 
and scope, but all are capable of consecration. 
Flowers and firaits are of varied fragrance and 
flavour, yet does not each fruit and flower answer 
the end of its creation ? Birds not gifted with 
song have brilliant plumage, while some of the 
sweetest songsters are of sober and unattractive 
hue. Stars in space and glittering fire-flies; 
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trees of tropical stature and moss on ruins ; huge 
rocks from which alluvial soils are formed and 
microscopic shells in the ooze of the sea ; waving 
palms and slime in pools — each and all have their 
work and place. Waste of power and disuse of 
material are unknown in the domain of physics 
and the realm of nature. It is the practical lesson 
most frequently insisted upon in the Word of God, 
that " we are not our own, but are bought with a 
price ; " that every redeemed life has by redemp- 
tion passed into the possession of Christ, and that 
that life is only then lived truly and well in so 
far as it is consciously and definitely consecrated 
to God. That is our starting-point. And if this 
position be true, there must also be some work 
for each and all within the sphere of Christ's 
kingdom : 

" In God's great field of labour 
'All work is not the same ; 
He hath a service for each one 
Who loves His holy Name." 

To dwell on facts on all hands allowed were need- 
lessly to occupy our time. All well know the sin 
and want which unhappily abound. The states- 
man, philanthropist, clergyman, all who are ever 
seeking to solve great social problems or remedy 
great social evils, are daily confronted with the 
havoc sin has made and is making in our fallen 
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world. But, on the other hand, the world is 
God's great field in which He would have us be 
not loiterers but labourers. " Sir, go work in 
My vineyard," is the Master's bidding. Is it so, 
or is it not so, that our present machinery, limited 
and restricted in theory, fettered by convention- 
alism, impeded by prejudice, is unequal to grapple 
and scope with the sin, unbelief, and degradation 
of our day? Well may the clergy and their 
handful of helpers say, " What are we among so 
many ? " Well may some faithlessly lose heart 
in apparently fruitless toil, or, toiling beyond 
their strength, sink into an early grave ! Are 
we availing ourselves in the diocese or parish of 
all our available help ? Have we taxed to the 
utmost the resources of willing hearts ? Is there 
no rich vein left in the mine ? Is there not some 
precious ore still unquarried? If, instead of 
laments, and fruitless sighing and wringing of 
hands, we set earnestly to work and inquired if 
all material is being used in God's service as it 
might be used, would it not be more practical ? 
In the presence of so much to appal and sadden, 
as well as so much to gladden and encourage, is 
not the time come when we, who are fully alive 
to the spiritual wants of our day, should be ready 
to put aside prejudice, if prejudice have hitherto 
stood in the way of our recognition of the work 
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which women are so qualified by nature, when 
sanctified by grace, to do ? Ought we not to be 
more of one mind in endeavouring to bring it 
about — ^that a power not used to the extent it 
might be used, should not only be recognised, 
but welcomed, encouraged, organised, and used ? 
There should no more be waste in the spiritual 
than there is in the natural world. And yet 
how much power for God and for good, how 
much Christian influence, is lying dormant, is 
being lost irrevocably to the Church of Christ, 
not, I earnestly believe, because it is withheld^ 
but in too many cases because it is not sought ; 
not from want of will, but far more often fi'om 
want of opportunity J It is, I am persuaded, to 
do many a woman a great wrong to suppose that 
she would not be glad and thankful to be actively 
interested in her Redeemer's blessed service. I 
do not enlarge, tempting as is the theme, on 
what woman, seen in her happiest aspect, has 
been divinely endowed with ; nor on those 
peculiar qualities and feminine gifts which, when 
consecrated to the highest of all purposes, are a 
real, penetrating, and in some cases resistless 
power for good. The pastor blessed with a godly 
wife as his never-failing help; the unmarried 
curate with his devoted sister ; the layman united 
to one who exercises an influence firaught with 
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blessing to his family and household: such as 
these well know of what woman, under Grod, 
is capable. And yet these represent but a 
tithe and fraction of the many who would be 
equally blessed to others were their energies 
directed into definite channels of usefulness, and 
were that enlisted into the standing army of dis- 
ciplined and organised workers, which, because 
not recognised, is apt to become desultory. 
Women are considerably in excess of men ; and 
how many are living aimless, purposeless, if not 
wasted lives? No use is being made of them. 
They have time at their command. The real 
difficulty is how to get through a day not filled 
up with blessed toil, if they do not lavish and 
dissipate their affections on domestic pets ; if the 
work of fiction be not beguiling heavy hours ; if 
time be not distributed listlessly over meals, calls, 
and dressing, or taken up with domestic cares. 
Yet with how many is the sacred trust of price- 
less hours but little realised ! The life which 
wherever it moved might be casting its heaUng 
shadow, is hid under a bushel, and not set upon 
a candlestick. It is trifled away in nameless 
frivolities, so that when it all comes to an end, if 
they do not say it, yet the verdict that such pass 
on their ended life is the sad and sorrowful of 
her unhappy conviction, who ere she breathed 
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her last, and the spirit returned to the God who 
gave it, said this to me — " I look back on my 
life, now near its end, and my bitter reflection on 
my deathbed is, that I have never, throughout it 
all, done or said anything for Christ ! " It is a 
serious and saddening consideration how many 
women in our land have either no sense of their 
responsibility, or excuse inactivity on the ground 
that they feel no call to spiritual or semi-spiritual 
work, forgetting that where there is the will God 
always points the way; or else they too fre- 
quently, and not without truth, urge in justifica- 
tion of an apparently aimless life — " No man 
hath hired us." Allow a large margin for those 
whose first work lies at home, whose best 
"mothers' meeting" is their own nursery, and 
best " Bible class " their own children, whose 
domestic duties done in a sanctified spii*it are of 
the nature of true religion. Yet how many there 
are who have no such ties in life as to exclude 
them from devoting themselves to the more fami- 
liar phases of Church work. I, for one, would be 
loth to encourage the idea that amidst domestic 
duties, however imperative, no place at all should 
be found for some work, however little, that is 
definitely undertaken for Christ. But our thoughts 
naturally turn to widows, who are " widows in- 
deed," to the unmarried who are living compara- 
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ratively solitary lives, to grown-up daughters in 
large families, and to the many who find life 
insipid for want of healthy interest. I set before 
me those, and within my knowledge they are not 
a few, who know little or nothing of the happi- 
ness that comes with making others happy ; little 
or nothing of that which gives life its zest and 
value ; little or nothing of the tonic of healthy 
work, and of the safeguard work provides against 
the manifold temptations of an unoccupied life. 
The name of such is simply " Legion." Look, 
on the other hand, at the opportunities which are 
in our stirring time being opened up which 
women might use — opportunities in which we 
may safely discern the energising movement and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Take first the 
opportunity for those who are free to go where 
they please, and who live a comparatively unbur- 
dened life. What invaluable help might such 
render abroad, working in the diocese of a colonial 
Bishop, acting under his immediate direction, 
strengthening his hands in his arduous, self- 
denying, and trying work ! We know that there 
are not a few who have thus separated and con- 
secrated themselves, and found in a colonial 
diocese varied scope for varied gifts. Take the 
Zenana Mission ; what a field is there white to 
the harvest of Christian influence ! Or if we 
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turn to our wants at home, how many and varied 
are the opportunities of usefulness which sister- 
hoods and deaconesses' institutions have been so 
largely instrumental in developing. I say sister- 
hoods and deaconesses' institutions, because, pro- 
vided the great motive for which work is taken 
up be the constraining love of Christ — the only 
motive in which we have a safeguard against the 
subtle idea of merit, and in which alone lies the 
sejcret of not being weary in well-doing — you 
must surely not override the religious instincts or 
preferences of those devoted women who may 
feel called to enter a sisterhood, with its vow, 
any more than you would not heartily accept the 
services of a devoted woman who prefers to work, 
free at any hour to relinquish her work. We 
cannot expect all to work any more than we 
expect all to think in the same groove. Leaving, 
however, this, as I cannot but think it might be 
left, without prejudice to the great subject before 
us, look at some of the doors of usefulness open 
in our day to women ! Shall I speak of the 
familiar and valued help of a good district visitor? 
How many more women of culture and leisure 
might take up this work, and find time — ^yes, 
consistently with domestic duties — ^to bring their 
influence to bear on the poor ! How great the 
gain in our Sunday-schools^ when the children of 
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the humbler classes are brought into close and 
endearing contact with one of gentle birth and 
Christian mind! Is not a mothers meeting a 
golden opportunity for good ? What shall I say 
of sewing classes for girls, classes for employees in 
mills and factories, classes for young men and 
women in our shops, classes for servants, classes 
for the aged ? There is untold power for good 
in a well-conducted devotional Bible-class, We 
might have a superior kind of Bible-woman. 
Some women are particularly gifted in dealing 
with rough men and uncouth lads. In such there 
is abundant scope in a class formed out of the 
husbands, sons, brothers of those who attend our 
mothers' meetings, or out of the loungers at the 
comers of streets, wherever, in fact, the waifs and 
strays of humanity may be found, in lodging- 
houses and the byepaths of erring life. A 
friendly girls* or friendly ycmng men's society is 
an opportunity for evincing kindly interest in 
and helping the comparatively friendless. The 
day may come when women of refinement and 
good education will not be averse to the splendid 
sphere of usefulness which the mistress of a 
National School enjoys, thus helping insensibly to 
mould the minds of many who are not insensible 
to the quiet influence of a Christian gentlewoman. 
If she be physically equal to the arduous, but 
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oh ! that blessed work of nursing^ she has, after 
due training, no lack of opportunity in our hos- 
pitals and infirmaries. We know the revolution 
that has been brought about in our hospitals by 
their ministry who are so specially qualified for 
nursing : 

"When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! " 

What scope for women in reclaiming drunkards, 
and by forming classes for the. reclaimed, helping 
them with loving vigilance to keep their pledge ! 
What scope in prisons and penitentiaries! What 
scope amongst the fallen of her own sex, if in no 
pharisaic spirit of scorn, but in His "who did 
not break the bruised reed nor quench the 
smoking flax," she do her best to persuade an 
. erring sister to turn her feet out of the paths 
of death! How many now sitting at ease, 
" careless daughters," if debarred from the more 
active forms of Church work, or physically un- 
equal to much exertion, might pay an occasional 
visit to the workhouse in the parish, and thus 
light up the monotony of the wearied life ; or 
start z^Jlower mission, and encourage their country 
friends and wealthy neighbours to send some of 
the produce of their hot-houses, which should find 
its way to a languishing bed of sickness ! How 
many with gift of voice might consecrate it by 

D 
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softly singing a few sweet hymns to those on 
whose ear mnsic falls with wondrous power of 
soothing, and thus beguile an hour of loneliness 
and pain ! How many invalids, themselves chained 
down to a sick-bed or sofa, could find scope for 
their taste or talent in little devices and drawings 
which, attached to a bouquet of flowers, shall 
please the grateful invalid or some sick child ! 
There is no one of these opportunities of useful- 
ness, making more or less demand on the time, 
which is not to my knowledge being used else- 
where by many who, after a " mission " have 
been brought to ask, " Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?" and who hitherto found time 
hang heavily on their hands. 

Opportunities are not wanting. The difficulty 
too often lies with husbands, and not unfrequently 
with parents. Many a wife would be doing much 
more for God, but for her husband's objections. 
Many a child would be ready to forsake all for 
.Christ, if the parent would give ready consent. 
Why should not this consent be given ? In these 
days when earnest workers, living witnesses, are 
so sorely needed, why might not many a parent, 
who has already dedicated a child to the Lord in 
baptism, have the yet further happiness of know- 
ing that some one in the family of children is 
raised up to be a Dorcas or a Phoebe ? It would 
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be so in many homes if parents realised that they 
had already dedicated their children to the Lord; it 
would be so if prayer were more often heard in our 
Christian homes that God would use us all in this 
short life more and more to His glory. And why 
should not the scriptural, primitive, and apostolic 
order of the deaconess be revived ? Why should 
it not become a distinctly recognised centre in 
every diocese of spiritual power? The deaconess 
of Scripture has been almost swallowed up in the 
sisterhood and nunnery of modem days. Eevive 
the order of deaconess, and we should do much 
towards encouraging and utiUsing material we 
cannot afford to waste. The Church of this 
country being both episcopal in her discipline 
and parochial in her machinery, the deaconess 
would have her proper place ; and from such an 
authorised and hallowed centre she might be 
sent with prayer to some populous parish, not to 
the prejudice, exclusion, or disparagement of that 
help which every pastor should endeavour to find 
and use in his own parish, but as strictly supple- 
mental to it. Woman's work thus consecrated 
would, as occasion required, be distributed over 
a diocese, and much power for good utilised. 
May we not earnestly press home on all whose 
lives are so conditioned that entire devotion to 
active service for Christ is not possible, that they 
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shonld not therefore believe or acquiesce in the 
indolent notion that nnless thus set apart by im- 
position of hands or by secret resolve, nothing is 
left for them to do ? Shall not such rather be 
moved to ask — What may I do ? Shall not the 
lamp of holy zeal be kindled here to bum lightly 
and powerfully in many parishes from which we 
have come, and to which we are shortly return- 
ing ? Shall not some godly resolve be made to 
take up some work, however humble, which will 
give the life-wearied a healthy interest in life, 
the listless some definite employment, to lift 
them out of the insipidity, frivolousness, and 
aimlessness which they themselves deplore? and 
shall we not all ask of God to teach us so to look 
on the woe and sadness of a lost world as to see 
that this woe and sadness is the Master's call to 
work ? and that of woman this is true : 

*' Wlierever human hearts 
In high or low estate 
Waste upon earth — and sense 
Hopes that should soon from thence, 
Thy work, woman, doth wait." 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTR Y : ITS 
NATURE AND NEEDS,* 

" He goeth up into a mountain, and calleth unto Him whom 
He would, and they came unto Him. And He ordained twelve, 
that they should be with Him, and that He might send them 
forth to preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses, and 
to cast out devils." — St. Mauk iii. 13-15. 

Such is the brief but most significant history of 
the call and ordination of those first ministers of 
Christ, by whose initial labours, encouraged by the 
ever near, though unseen, presence of Him who 
called them, the face of the world has been changed. 
According to St. Luke, it was after a whole 
night spent in prayer that our Saviour ordained 
His disciples. Who can doubt that that, of 
which we are this day to see a kind of repeti- 
tion, formed the subject-matter of His prayers ; 
that it must have been uppermost in His mind 
amidst those grand mountain solitudes, and in 
that hush and stillness of nature, so conducive to 

* Preached at the Ordination held in the Parish Church, 
Doncaster, June 12, "1870, and in Lichfield Cathedral, Sep- 
tember 24, 1882. 
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qniet meditation, so favouring to earnest prayer ? 
Does it not enhance the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, then as now, even to think that a long 
night was spent in unbroken supplication on 
behalf of those whom, as soon as day should 
dawn on the waiting world, Christ purposed to 
call to Himself, and that even He would not 
choose twelve out of the many whom He called 
without prayer for guidance, for insight into 
their individual character, and for a full know- 
ledge as well as assurance of their special 
qualification for an office so sacred, so perilous, 
and yet so blessed ? Does it not lend a 
meaning and significance of its own to this call 
that it should have been to "the mountain" 
that He called them, the very height up which 
they ascended, in contrast with the lower valley 
beneath, being in itself significant of the 
nature and dignity of the call: that their life 
was to be as their ministry, a something in the 
world yet in one sense lifted above the world ; an 
office not secular but spiritual ; exercised within 
a sphere that partook less of earth than of 
heaven, and as it brought them nearer, so should, 
through them, be the means of bringing others 
nearer God ? 

Does the Evangelist's remark that ^^ when it 
was day " He called them, mean and teach no- 
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thing? There was nothing secret, hidden, dis- 
guised in their call : this thing was not done in 
a comer. All was open, clear as noon-day. It 
was in sight of the world waiting to be evan- 
gelised ; in sight of the teeming villages at the 
mountain base ; in sight, as it will be to-day, of 
many witnesses, thus giving reality to it ; thus 
bringing together, witMn view and reach one of 
another, the sick to be healed and they who had 
power to heal their sicknesses. And as this is 
significant of the publicity of their ordination, 
its very publicity challenging attention, adding 
weight as well as grave importance to it ; inas- 
much as that ministry was entered on under the 
most solemn circumstances, so, as the morning 
sun rose upon the world, and tipping the sur- 
rounding hills with its golden splendours, shed 
its early radiance on this consecrated band of 
disciples, was not Nature bringing its own par- 
able and illustration to fill up the teaching, in 
the light of that solemn morning interpreting as 
well as enforcing that which the great Apostle 
takes for his simile when he thus exhorts — 

"Ye are all the children of the light, and 
the children of the day : let us who are of the 
day be sober, putting on the breastplate of 
faith and love, and for an helmet the hope of 
salvation " ? 
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The surroundings and circumstances of this 
call have, doubtless, their deep, illustrative teach- 
ing. The night of prayer which precedes, and 
which the Church perpetuates in her Ember days, 
preparing us for the solemnity of the event itself, 
teaching us the spirit and frame of mind in which 
ordination is always to be approached ; the going 
up into a mountain setting forth the dignity of the 
office ; the waiting until it was day, the publicity 
and responsibilities of the call. 

Is there not also a truth implied in this, which 
the language of the narrative justifies us in 
inferring from it, viz., that more obeyed the 
summons to the mountain than were actually 
selected ? The words are these : " He goeth up 
into a mountain, and calleth unto Him whom He 
would, and they came unto Him, and He ordained 
twelve." Would it not appear from this that 
out of " they who came unto Him " only some, 
the twelve, were chosen ? In other words, that 
there is a special call to the ministry, over and 
above the more general ; an inward call, which is 
something higher, more privileged, of closer con- 
tact, of nearer relationship ? This is not to the 
disparagement of what we understand by the 
call of Baptism, and the solemn profession of 
faith then made in our name. This is not to 
slight the still higher call of Confirmation, higher 
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in the sense that the baptismal vow is renewed 
in the person of the baptized, who, not ignorant 
of its nature, but fully instructed in its responsi- 
bilities, dedicates himself or herself to the service 
of Christ. This is not to think less than we ever 
should of the luring voice heard in any dispen- 
sation of sickness or sadness, bidding us come 
up higher and nearer. The inward call, of which 
I am now speaking, embraces, includes all this. 
It is a call within a call ; it is a circle within a 
circle. There are many men in every walk of 
life, who in that walk are faithful servants of 
Jesus Christ. There is no profession inconsistent 
or incompatible with such devotion. Every man, 
as by his creation he is called to glorify God, and 
by his redemption to speed the cause for which 
Christ came and died, has his opportunities of 
doing both. But as with every walk in life, so 
how much more with this holy vocation — and we 
derogate from its dignity when we speak of it as 
a profession^ — there are some qualifications which 
all men do not equally enjoy ; some gifts, apti- 
tudes, and talents are not equally distributed; 
there is some special recommendation not so much 
denied to others as given to some. This much, 
we may presume in some measure, guided and 
determined the selection which Christ made. In 
the fervent zeal of St. Peter, and the still more 
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impetnous of the " sons of thunder ; " in the 
readiness of will of St. Andrew; the earnest, 
child-like simplicity of St. Philip ; the guileless- 
ness of St. Bartholomew (supposed to be Na- 
thanael) ; the unworldliness of St. Matthew, the 
ardent love of St. Thomas, whose honest donbt 
ripened into firmest conviction, — ^in each and 
every one of these doubtless our Lord detected and 
discerned that which consecrated to the highest 
ends, as it would be by being enlisted and pressed 
into His service, was the very material He wanted 
and sought, and which, when found. He utilised 
for the furtherance, through human instrumen- 
tality, of the extension of His kingdom on earth 
and the salvation of individual souls. That this 
might be the more effectually and thoroughly 
carried out ; that a secular calling, not in itself 
inconsistent with devotedness, might not interfere 
with or hinder a more entire devotion, this call 
required the giving up of what was plainly secular 
in their life ; a self-denial in things which other 
men freely and innocently pursued or enjoyed; 
the renouncing and abandonment of this or that 
mode of life which natural inclination, circum- 
stances, or aptitude suggested, and in the follow- 
ing out of which competence or ease might be 
found. This higher call, as something over and 
above the mere general, if obeyed, of necessity 
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involved self-denial; a counting of the cost before- 
hand ; a fall consent of the mind ; a resolution^ 
fixediMsSy and sincerity of purpose^ without which 
sooner or later the mistake would be discovered ; 
and as fidelity came to be put to the daily test, 
that fidelity would break down under the strain, 
as it was with him who, called to be His dis- 
ciple, " was guide to them that took Jesus " and 
" by transgression fell that he might go to his 
own place." 

That you, my brethren, who are now about to 
enter the ministry in its lower or higher degree, 
know and understand what it is to be " truly 
called," that you have felt this higher inward call, 
I now assume. It is neither my province or place 
to do otherwise. It may be difficult to define in 
precise terms the nature and characteristics of 
this inward call. It is a matter of feeling, con- 
viction, conscious experience, not admitting of 
exact verbal statement. We realise what it is 
rather by what it is not. It is not the choosing 
this one out of many walks in life because it 
seems better suited to our individual taste, 
liking, disposition, temperament. It is not because 
it is honourable, commands at once respect, and 
even reverence. It is not because there is at- 
tached to it a quasi rank, respectability, and a 
fairly sure means of livelihood. It is not because 
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friends think ns admirably qualified, or parents 
recommend, or even destine us for it. It is not 
because as younger sons, or of limited means or 
less gifted minds, it is to be looked upon as a kind 
of " refuge for the destitute ; " because a family 
living has been purchased and is waiting for us, 
or our talents or interest hold out fair promise of 
good and quick preferment. It is not because we 
do not seem in the eyes of the world to be quali- 
fied so well for any other business and calling, 
and therefore are advised to take holy orders. 
These are not the motives from which we should 
enter on the ministry. God forbid that any one 
of these should be actuating and influencing you, 
for you may be assured of this, that the spirit 
in which you enter on your ministerial life is the 
spirit in which you will afterwards exercise it. 
This were the spirit of an hireling, not of a shep- 
herd : this were to go forth to war, not first sitting 
down and consulting whether we be able with ten 
thousand to meet him that cometh with twenty 
thousand ; this were to begin the tower without 
counting the cost whether you have sufficient to 
finish it; this were indeed to touch the ark of 
God with hand unconsecrate, to enter on the 
sacred ministry without realising its sacredness ! 
You will know also that is not the mere con- 
sciousness of the possession of certain gifts which 
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would find in the ministry a more congenial as well 
as larger sphere of usefulness than elsewhere ; it 
is not even personal piety, an enthusiastic feeling 
and impulse, nor any one of those instincts of our 
nature which find repose only in activity ; no one 
of these, of itself, qualifies for holy orders. Good 
as they are, there is room for the exercise of these 
outside the priesthood ; there is a wide field of ser- 
vice in which to exhibit the spirit and zeal of the 
ministry without actual entrance on the sacred 
ofiice itself. 

The call to the ministry, the inward call, that 
which justifies us in adopting rather than selecting 
the ministry, in following, as the Voice calls and 
outward circumstances not unfrequently conspire 
to indicate as God's will rather than our own deli- 
berate, unguided choice, this is something inde- 
pendent of all worldly and lower motive ; it is a 
desire, springing up, in many cases, in the heart 
in early childhood, fostered and encouraged by 
God's Spirit, strengthening into full intention 
and resolve with increasing years ; becoming the 
strong, settled, unwavering, unshaken purpose of 
the man : a desire for the work for the work's 
sake ; a love of souls ; an unquenchable, ardent 
longing to be the privileged means of winning 
souls to the Lord who bought them ; a zeal for 
Christ which makes us count all things but loss 
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for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ ; 
the one purpose to devote ourselves, oar gifts, 
our talents, our time, our energies, our powers to 
that which has to do with the eternal well-being 
of immortal souls ! This, as it is the main char- 
acteristic of the inward call, without which the 
ministry cannot but be unsuccessful, is of the 
implanting of the Holy Ghost ; in this desire, thus 
imperfectly expressed, we may, if we feel it, believe 
without fanaticism that we are listening to the 
voice of the Spirit ; and that Spirit as we seek 
and follow it will energise, will consecrate our 
natural capacities and gifbs : this is that inward 
call, ratified by the outward of to-day, which 
authorises but does not qualify; confirmed by 
solemn imposition of hands, and so commission- 
ing you that you may feel yourself to be not 
only of the called but of the chosen, of those of 
which Christ thus spake : " Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you and ordained you, that 
ye should go and bring forth firuit, and that your 
fruit shall remain." 

Sufier me now to speak earnestly and afiec- 
tionately to you, not as one of grey hairs, but as 
one of your own time of life ; not from any supe- 
rior platform, or as having any claim on your 
attention, save that of a warm and prayerful in- 
terest in those who are to be fellow-workers with 
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God. Oh! let me seriously impress on your 
minds this morning, as you are standing on the 
very threshold of your solemn ordination, and 
about to take its never-to-be-forgotten vows, how 
great the dignity of the office, how Jiigh its pri- 
vileges, how very real its needs ! 

Henceforth from this day, for the first time, or 
with increased authority and power, you are to go 
forth from this mount, as it were, to which you 
have been called, from this the scene of your 
commission, from that act which outwardly seals 
and indelibly consecrates your separate life, you 
are to go forth, to have the care, the charge, the 
momentous trust committed to you of souls for 
which Christ died, of souls whose eternal well- 
being will surely be deeply aflTected for good or 
ill by the faithfulness or unfaithfulness with which 
you discharge your trust, by the spirit in which 
you exercise your ministry, by the blamelessness 
of a life which gives reality to what you preach, 
by the example which recommends or neutralises 
your ministrations. You cannot exaggerate, as 
you ought never to undervalue, the personal in- 
fluence which flows from a life which in its very 
nature, office, obligations, engagements, separate- 
ness, challenges observation, and gives your words 
and actions a prominence in the eyes of your 
parish and fellow-men which those of a layman. 
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of even exalted position, do not to the same extent 
command. For henceforward this, no less or other 
than this, is to be your calling, briefly but most 
significantly defined ; you are " to be with Him," 
your life in this world is to be spent in, devoted 
to Christ's service. He and not the world is to 
be your Master and your Lord. It is His cross 
you are to carry. With His baptism you are to 
be baptized. His will is to be your own. His 
work you are to do. On His side you are to be 
found ; not now and then, but always, warring 
against sin as He warred ; witnessing with and 
for Him against evil; with Him who came to 
seek and to save that which was lost. You are 
to aim not at what will make you popular, or at 
certain surface results of your ministerial labours, 
easily produced by men of moderate ability and 
energy, but ever setting before you your sacred 
trust, you are to seek one thing and one thing only 
in all your labours, and it is this — to win souls, 
if it be even only one out of the wreck of perish- 
ing humanity, out of " His children who are in 
the midst of this naughty world, that they may be 
saved through Christ for ever." 

This is the work which you have definitely, dis- 
tinctly, faithfully, earnestly to do. You are to have 
power given to you to heal sicknesses, to cast 
out devils. Such are your privileges, such your 
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duties. You are to be the ambassadors for 
Christ, beseeching men to be reconciled to God. 
For God, in the Name of the Most High God, 
you are to preach bravely, as in His name ; 
lovingly, if you would win ; humbly, remember- 
ing your own unworthiness. You are to be the 
bearer of the message of salvation in Christ to 
dying men. As a dying man should you speak 
to dying men ; not preaching yourself, but preach- 
ing Christ; not making the pulpit the tempting 
opportunity for parading cleverness, or showy 
talent, or powers of composition, or gifts of 
oratory, or anything that gives the preacher and 
not his subject prominence, but using any talent 
or gift in strict and prayerful subservience to the 

of your great opportunity; setting before you 
the soul's greatest needs; learning more and 
more what those needs are by that self-examina- 
tion which will make you preach with the sym- 
pathy of a common experience, and will be one 
great safeguard against that which sometimes 
gives the impression of unreality — I mean preach- 
ing beyond your own experience. You are to 
gather material for your public exhortations, as 
you will find striking interpretations and illustra- 
tions of your texts, by intercourse of the more 
private nature with your flock, with those who in 

E 
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the hour of sadness or sorrow, of sickness and 
loneUness, will, of their own accord, without 
solicitation of yours, admit you into the secrecy 
of their thoughts, and will reveal to you through 
the very instincts of a sin-sick soul those wounds 
which they look to your hands to staunch and to 
your words of Christian counsel to heal. 

It is a mighty, marvellous power committed 
to you, if only you have grace and wisdom and 
humility to use it aright ! It is so confessed that 
you need never to assert or arrogate it. It is so 
believed in that yoa need only to exercise it in a 
spirit of faithful reliance on Him who empowers 
you.. And if what you say be in earnest^ depend 
upon it it is better than eloquence without earnest- 
ness. Earnestness puts fire and life into the sim- 
plest preaching. If your words, when you preach 
or pray, be evidently the words of one who feels 
in every pore of his being what he says, weak as 
they may seem, they will be clothed with power ; 
they will reach hearts, and, like arrows, fly to 
their mark, even though they may seem to have 
been shot at a venture ; and while you think you 
are only sowing seed broadcast, grains of fruitfdl 
com wiU fall here and there to bring forth fruit 
in God's good time and way. Only realise, be- 
lieve, be thoroughly persuaded of this, that every 
man to whom you speak has some great spiritual 
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want ; is lackiiig in some one gift of the Spirit ; 
is capable through God's grace of sunnier heights 
of holiness, has his temptations, his besetting 
sin, his fretting care, his sickness, his disease. 
Remember, whenever you preach, that your con- 
gregation, whether the larger of a town or the 
smaller of the country parish, whether more or 
fewer in number, is there before you, a section 
indeed, but a section representative of humanity, 
with its diverse ills, temporal, social, and spiritual. 
If you earnestly seek the illumination and guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost ; studying and observing, 
as you must do, human nature and character; 
learning how to deal with what will come to 
your knowledge of men in various and unlooked- 
for ways, and out of that source of knowledge, 
God's Holy Word, gathering wisdom how to 
apply the remedy needful for each varying want, 
your preaching cannot fail to be successful in 
that only sense in which, as the mere instrument, 
the " earthen vessel," you could desire to call it 
successful. And what is this success? Not, 
necessarily, crowded congregations, not the ad- 
miring throng of uplifted faces, not in the 
apparent interest of wrapt attention, not in any 
result which reacts and recoils with harmful 
effect on the preacher; but in those results 
which are unseen while they are actually being 
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brought about; in those effects which in their 
nature surely tell how the Spirit of God has been 
co-operating with us unknown to, unheard by 
ourselves ; how, while we have been speaking 
faithfully in Christ's name. He all the while has 
been faithfully fulfilling the gracious promise of 
His presence, " confirming the Word with signs 
following," and so clothing our weak words with 
power, that we " have power to heal sicknesses 
and to cast out devils." 

As then this is your privilege ; as it is to this 
that you are now about to be sent ; as one great, 
main end of your ordination is the healing of 
the wounds that sin has made, the exorcism of 
some indwelling form of Satanic possession, set 
this before you in your public and private minis- 
trations. Your exhortations from the pulpit, 
your monitions by the sick-bed, must have, if 
they are to reach the heart and prick the con- 
science, the spiritual maladies of men in view. 
If the hidden workings of the mind, if the 
inward man, if his secret life and thoughts, 
could be laid open before your eyes, you would 
see in one case scepticism undermining all be- 
lief; some indulged sin sapping spirituality; the 
heart becoming hard through the deceitfulness of 
sin. You would find impenitence, indifierence, 
carelessness. You would see the neutralising 
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power of worldly-mindedness. You would discern 
what grievings of the Spirit have done, how great 
have been the fallings away from grace given. 
You would see the wasting power, as well as 
the cruel dominion over the man, of some one 
besetting, ruling passion ever mastering his 
truer self, from which, in his better moments^ 
he craves and sighs for deliverance ! You would 
find many weak in faith who need encourage- 
ment; many "faint yet pursuing" who need 
strength ; many borne down with care and 
anxiety and sadness to whom "a word spoken 
in due season how good is it ! " In the re- 
moving of honest or dishonest doubt by solid 
argument ; in turning the hearts of the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just ; in the 
converting of the sinful man to God ; in 
awakening the careless to a sense of their 
danger; in helping toward a better and holier 
life by not breaking the bruised reed nor 
quenching the smoking flax; in comforting the 
sad and sorrowful ; in so working on the 
feelings, and on all that is best in man, and 
following up the saving impression by wise and 
loving counsel, that sin is confessed low at the 
foot of the Cross, and pardon sought, and 
earnest prayer for grace rises from Kps long 
unused to prayer, — ^in all these results of the 
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ministry we see the evidences of the co-opera- 
tion of the Spirit. And if God, for your en- 
couragement, should give you to know that you 
have been instrumental in any single instance 
of effecting such results : if individual instances 
should ever come to your certain knowledge of 
ministrations of yours so blessed to the souls of 
others, ah ! will you not say with tearful thank- 
fulness how great was the privilege to which 
you were admitted on the day when you were 
sent " forth to preach and to have power to heal 
sickness and to cast out devils " ? 

Your needs, my brethren in Christ, your own 
spiritnal needs are in proportion to your privi- 
leges. You may measure the one by the other. 
The higher the height, the deeper the abyss 
below. As pleasure quickly passes into pain, 
as enjoyment is of easy transition into exquisite 
suffering, so it would seem that to fall away 
from grace given is the especial risk or danger 
connected with special manifestations of God's 
grace. The pine tree which adorns the moun- 
tain summit and rears its towering head on 
high is exposed to, as it is rocked by, the 
fiercest blasts. Your own is henceforward a 
calling which requires special grace, special 
safeguards. Perhaps no class of men is ex- 
posed to so great or so many temptations of 
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their own kind, subtlety, and power. The very 
fact that our vocation is sacred, that the greater 
part of our outward, active life moves in a 
hallowed region, may breed that familiarity 
with sacred things which makes them lose their 
sanctity; against this you must be on your 
guard. There will be the temptation of former 
tastes of school and college life, on which the 
Cross must be laid, as now incompatible with 
your calling. There will be the temptation 
through force of outward influences or outward 
feelings to lower the tone we ought to maintain, 
to make us less zealous, less earnest, less devout. 
The very charge with which you will be in- 
trusted will bring with it, as clouds bring rain, 
something connected with it, together with it, 
which may prove and try your steadfastness. 
You yourself may by contact with the world 
become worldly-minded, and float like a dead 
fish down upon the stream, instead of, like the 
living, cleave the opposing current. There is 
the temptation of those discouragements which 
you must expect, and which discouragements 
bring. You expect large and have only small 
results, like the thin fruit of an exhausted soil. 
Instead of quickening, raising, stimulating your 
whole being to greater perseverance, little appa- 
rent success may make you downhearted and 
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weary in well-doing. You will have to contend 
with the temptation to be less faithfiil and 
plain-spoken than you should be ; you will have 
to be on your guard against anything in yourself 
which could make a weak brother to offend, or 
give the enemies of the Lord occasion to blas- 
pheme. 

What shall I say to you in view of the needs 
of your vocation ? Your safety lies in this, that 
Christ calls you " to be with Him." Be with 
Him in secret prayer. Be much alone with God. 
Eealise His presence, His gracious promises. 
Lean your difficult ministry, lean your secret 
burden, lean your whole soul on Him who died 
for you. Eemember that it is His glory you are 
to seek, not your own ; the honour that cometh 
of God only ; in that you will never know disap- 
pointment. Devote each day's work to Him. 
Before study of His Holy Word, before preaching 
it, before visiting the sick or whole, kneel down 
and pray. Approach no holy exercise or func- 
tion without Him, without a soul calmed, cleansed, 
elevated, strengthened by that prayer which joins 
our weakness to God's strength. A prayerful 
ministry is the secret of a successful ministry, 
and so I urge you to kneel down often in some 
secret place, sometimes in the church in which 
you officiate, when doors are shut, and alone in 
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the quiet and stillness of His house believingly, 
trustfully, humbly bring before Him who in His 
house is specially near, all that growing expe- 
rience of life, all that fuller experience of the 
ministry teaches you that you, or they committed 
to you, most need. For it is experience that 
furnishes material for prayer. And thus seeking 
Him, as it were, on the mount, in the serene and 
calmer heights of devotion, feeling after Him, if 
haply you may find Him, wrestling with Him, 
saying, "I will not let Thee go except Thou 
bless me," He will be with you in strength given 
whereby to resist a particular temptation, in fresh 
gifts of His grace to revive in you what was 
ready to languish away, in " some token for 
good " to cheer you on, by which, as when the 
sun bursts out from behind some obscuring cloud. 
He will show you that He has all the while been 
near, never failing, never forsaking you. This, 
as it is your safeguard, is to be with Christ, and 
through His imparted grace, to have power. 
This is the secret of that successful ministry 
which is " labour not in vain in the Lord," 
which will not fail of its own reward, in its 
measure in this life, in its fulness hereafter, 
when "they who turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as stars for ever and ever." 

" Good people " — for such is the language of 
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the Ordination Service in wldch you wiU shortly 
be addressed — ^you are privileged to be present 
on an unusual occasion of^ such impressive 
solemnity. Bring not only eyes to see and ears 
to hear, but oh ! bring hearts to pray for those 
now about to be called to Christ's service ; now 
going forth as witnesses for Him in the world, 
with power to heal sickness and to cast out devils. 
During that hush and pause which will shortly 
be throughout this church, and as we may 
imagine to have been before the descent, as at 
this time, of the Pentecostal Spirit, suffer not eye 
or thought to wander frivolously or dreamily 
away, but secretly and earnestly engage in prayer 
for them. As a Christian congregation, suppUcate 
God for those whose office is of such dignity, 
whose privneges are so great, whose needs are so 
many ; that this day may be one of blessing to 
His Church and people ; that they may be blessed 
in their own souls, and be fruitful of blessing to 
those to whom they shall minister; that He 
whose kingdom they seek to increase. Whose 
glory they would glorify, would give them the 
power they have not of themselves, the courage 
to be faithful even unto death, the grace to 
" magnify their office ; " that, called and chosen, 
they may be what He would have them to be to 
Him, and living examples of holiness to others ; 
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that many souls may be given them for their 
hire, and many seals to their ministry ; and that 
they may have their abundant and glorious 
reward in that coming time when the ministry 
and its necessity shall have ceased, in that future 
when we all come, " in the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ." Amen. 



( 7(> ) 



IV. 



THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 

MINISTR y. 



My subject is the responsibility of the Christian 
ministry, a subject trite and famiUar, and at the 
same time one in intimate connection with so j 

high and privileged an office, of which we cannot 
be too frequently reminded. As a rule, do we 
not most need to be reminded of truths with 
which it is assumed we are conversant and 
familiar? Treatises, both excellent and elabo- 
rate, on the pastoral office, are in the hands of 
the working clergy, who find within the pages 
of Bridges on the Christian Ministry, Vinet's 
Pastoral Theology, How's Pastor in ParochiS, 
Blunt's Directorium Pastorale, and kindred works, 
not forgetting the late Bishop of Winchester's 
touching addresses, counsels, hints, and sugges- 
tions, as valuable as they are needful, not only 
in connection with the exercise of the ministry 
in its varied outward aspects, but in connection 
also with that hidden inward life which gives 
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the tone to the outward ministrations. On the 
outward aspect and phase of the ministry there 
is Kttle left to be said, except in the form of such 
addenda as the experience of the more active of 
the parochial clergy can supply, and as the result 
of a more enlarged and comprehensive view of 
real parochial work. We have only to open any 
one of the treatises above-named to find familiar 
topics ranged under much the same heads. We 
may, in fact, say that the responsibility of the 
Christian ministry is assumed throughout. It is 
like a dominant hue in a picture, or like the 
under-tone in music, more or less present in the 
strain. In the nature of the pastoral office ; the 
relation of the pastor to his flock ; the ministry 
of God's Word ; the administration of the Sacra- 
ments ; the visitation of the sick ; pastoral con- 
verse ; pastoral guidance ; schools ; lay co-opera- 
tion ; parochial institutions ; — in all these, and 
more which might be added, the thought, I 
repeat, of responsibility is assumed. It attaches 
itself of necessity to an office of such jieculiar and 
varied exercises ; for a pastor is, in the words of 
George Herbert, " the deputy of Christ for the 
reducing man to the obedience of God." And 
yet, when you consider that there may be a 
perfunctory discharge of the duties of the 
ministry, and that men take holy orders without, 
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as in the case of college tutors, distinctly exer- 
cising any spiritual function, as also that with 
the most active and zealous there is a danger of 
familiarity with sacred things, this thought of 
ministerial responsibility is the one which we 
can least aflTord to regard as a matter of course, 
or assume as vividly felt and generally recognised. 
It lies, so to speak, at the lack of all that is 
exercised in the sight of men, as the great forces 
of nature are veiled under the more apparent 
phenomena of nature. It is as the mainspring 
which noiselessly puts into motion and secretly 
regulates the timepiece, and to my own mind it 
has a grave and momentous bearing on our 
ministerial life, as the one thought which, in so 
far as it inspires, and is always more or less 
present, operates as a great safeguard against 
indolence or weariness, and is a spur and incen- 
tive to work while it is called day, remembering 
that the night cometh when no man can work. 
What care, also, is properly taken by way of 
preface to impress upon those contemplating 
taking holy orders a due sense of this responsi- 
bility ! Can too great care be taken ? Would 
it not also assist in placing the ministry in its 
more true light if we spoke of it less as a pro- 
fession than as a distinct and holy vocation? 
Consider the safeguards with which admission to 
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holy orders is fenced about and compassed, the 
qualifications which are assumed and required. 
Men are admitted after due inquiry into their 
qualifications, abilities, and personal character, at 
an age later than in other professions, when the 
character and judgment are in some degree 
formed, and the opportunity is still allowed of 
withdrawal before the indelible vow be taken. 
The character is attested by three clergymen, 
and endorsed by the assent of a congrega- 
tion, challenged in the most public manner 
to bring forward any reason why he should 
not be ordained. A higher order of educa- 
tion and general culture is expected of a 
candidate for the ministry. He is to teach 
others, and must needs himself be taught. No 
one can over-estimate the importance of these 
qualifications, nor should any one undervalue 
them, when we consider the various minds with 
which he may have to deal, and the different 
relationships into which he is necessarily by his 
ministry brought. His calling is definite and 
distinct. It is his to minister in holy things. 
His work involves, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, a separation from the ranks of secular 
men and secular professions. He is a shepherd 
rather than one of the sheep. The Legislature 
encourages this separation by imposing civil dis- 
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abilities, granting certain dispensations by whicli 
a clergyman is debarred from what might pre- 
judice his usefulness, and freed from what might 
unduly tax the time which would more properly 
be devoted to his immediate duties. In the ex- 
hortation at the Ordering of Priests he is re- 
minded how he ought to forsake and set aside 
all worldly cares and studies, and expression is 
given to the hope that he will " apply himself 
wholly to this one thing, and draw all his cares 
and studies this way." So distinct, moreover, 
and sacred in his calling, as to be regarded irre- 
vocable and not voluntarily to be relinquished. 
And yet more ; great grace is bestowed upon him 
at his ordination, in the very formula used by our 
Lord Himself; the Holy Ghost is invoked, not 
only to guide and sanctify, but also to give by 
His power and presence sanction and emphasis 
to all ministerial acts, so much so, and so truly, 
" that the effect of Christ's ordinance is not taken 
away by the wickedness of a minister, nor the 
grace of God's gifts diminished from such as by 
faith and rightly do receive the Sacraments 
ministered unto them, which be effectual because 
of Christ's institution and promise, although they 
be ministered by evil men." (Article XXVI.) 

Such are some of the precautions taken to 
secure, as far as human judgment can discern, 
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men qualified by grace and gifts for the ministry, 
and at the threshold of their entrance npon it 
they are thus addressed : — " Have always there- 
fore printed in your remembrance how great a 
treasure is committed to your charge." In what 
does the great, may we not say awful, responsi- 
bility of the ministry really lie ? It lies in thiSy 
that to the minister of Christ is confidently, as 
well as authoritatively, intrusted the care, the 
spiritual guidance, shepherding , and welfare of im- 
mortal souls. He is, not by constraint, but hj choice, 
not by any compulsion, but of his own free will, a 
messenger, watchman, steward of the Lord. He 
is to teach and to premonish, to feed and provide 
for the Lord's family. He is to seek for Christ's 
sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His chil- 
dren who are in the midst of this naughty world, 
that they may be saved through Christ for ever. 
The Church of God has been purchased with the 
blood of His dear Son, and, to estimate the re- 
sponsibility of the ministry, we have " to print 
in our remembrance that to us is intrusted the 
care of immortal souls." " All souls are mine," 
is a text to which I have often thought we ought 
to give prominence. It should be on our study 
wall, that the eye may rest upon it when we are 
preparing for our public ministration. It should 
ever be in our remembrance, wherever our lot be 

F 
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cast, whether amongst the cultured and refined, 
or amongst the illiterate and degraded classes. 
" All souls are mine." And as each one com- 
mitted to us has a soul to be saved, to be plucked 
as a brand from the burning, the salvation of each 
separate soul depends largely — ^humanly speaking 
— on the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of our 
ministration. God is pleased to use human 
instrumentality in connection with the carrying 
out of His Divine purpose toward mankind. 
He might have created a new race, and thus 
superseded the race Men from righteousness. 
He might have saved a fallen race without the 
intervention or co-operation of any instrument; 
but it is in the kingdom of grace as in every 
department of creation — God uses means towards 
the accomplishment of His will. Ours is at once 
the privilege and responsibiUty of being feUow- 
workers with God. To each soul we are a savour 
of life unto life, or of death unto death. Every 
sermon we preach furthers a soul's salvation or 
increases its condemnation. Every private moni- 
tion, as it is received or rejected, is helpful to the 
spiritual life, or makes its growth less possible ; 
for the judgment-day is being every day re- 
hearsed, and is now being carried out, either in 
the adding daily to the Church of such as shall 
he saved, or in the condemnation of the reprobate; 
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either in the sealing of the elect, or in the brand- 
ing of the lost. How grave, how momentous, 
therefore, our work, when we set before us, 
calmly and distinctly, the issues for weal or woe 
which may hang on our ministry ! And this the 
more so when we remember that the laity are, as 
a rule, very dependent on the recognised ministers 
of religion for instruction in things spiritual. It 
is now as it has ever been. Men have been set 
apart from their fellow-men for the definite and 
distinct work of the sacred ministry, and with 
comparatively rare exceptions, the mass of the 
laity look to the clergy for spiritual instruction 
and guidance, as we look to a physician for medi- 
cine, to a lawyer for counsel. The very distinct- 
ness of our office, the peculiar character of our 
vocation, the recognised authority of the ministry, 
the assumed or allowed superiority in the know- 
ledge of God's Word, and that deference to 
our sacred calling which the laity spontaneously 
accord, and only reluctantly cease to pay, all this 
establishes an especial claim on us in our estima- 
tion. It makes them quick to notice where we 
fall short of their ideal of the ministry, and 
equally quick to appreciate and commend when- 
ever, we in any measure realise what they not 
unnaturally look for at our hands. To a certain 
extent, of course, the responsibility of which I 
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am speaking is, and must be, limited. !£ a 
clergyman felt that he would, at the great judg- 
ment-day, be held responsible altogether and en- 
tirely for the eternal state of every soul com- 
mitted to his care, I venture to doubt that the 
men would be found who would take holy orders, 
and with holy orders so tremendous a responsi- 
bility. We cannot imagine, consistently with 
the fact of our free will to choose or refuse, that 
God would regard us as responsible for some soul 
toward which, according to the best of our know- 
ledge, and with prayerful desire, we had been 
true and faithful ; in whose case no means under 
Him, in our power, had not been tried and tried 
in vain. There are in every parish, in every 
congregation, those who hear and do not obey. 
No saving impression is made. The Word falls 
on stony ground. The heart remains unrenewed, 
and therefore the life continues unaltered. You 
preach repentance, and they do not repent. You 
preach the need of faith, and they do not believe. 
You warn that this is the day of grace and op- 
portunity, and they take no warning. You tell 
them that God offers us salvation as a free gift, 
they stretch out no hand to accept or appropri- 
ate this gracious offer. It is not your fault, it 
is entirely their ovm, if they are not sftved. It 
is not the happiest view of the ministry, it is not 
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even amongst its consolations, that in the twofold 
exercise of the ministry the justice of God is 
being vindicated as well as His mercy manifested, 
and the judgment-day being rehearsed ; for who 
would not rather know that he had been instru- 
mental in saving and not condemning ? Yet we 
must not forget that we are here to do the will 
of Godj and not our oivn, and thus a lost soul 
may be as great, though unwelcome, a proof of 
our faithfulness as a soul saved. When we can 
conscientiously say that no means on our part 
has been wanting, no persuasion, no pleading, no 
prayer, but that in season and out of season we 
have sought unsuccessfully to convert a sinner 
from the error of his ways, saddening as the 
thought cannot but be, yea, almost overwhelming, 
still we cannot but feel that results rest with 
Him in Whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, and that the faithful servant of Christ will 
not be held responsible for the wilful unbelief 
and persistent indifference which has brought 
about in the end the ruin of the soul. But this 
is a marginal thought. It seems to me that the 
very idea that we may, under God, be instru- 
mental in the perdition of a soul, so far from being 
one from which we should extract consolation, 
should the rather spur us on to increased earnest- 
ness, and quicken us to a more devoted effort to 
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win souls to Christ. But, oh ! how quickened 
would our zeal be, how devoted our labours, how 
oblivious of self, how full of the cross our life, 
how should we lay that cross on personal tastes, 
favourite pursuits, and even innocent amusements, 
if we had " printed in our remembrance " that 
time is short and eternity is long; if we set 
before us vividly the earnest realities of heaven 
and hell ; if we believed with the whole strength 
of personal conviction that the opportunities 
of salvation are bounded by the grave, that 
death sets the seal to our probation, that 
there is no second Calvary, no cross lifted up 
in the place of torment, no renewed oppor- 
tunity reserved for those who have despised the 
opportunities of this present life, and received 
the grace of God in vain ! What life it would 
impart to our prayers, to our exhortations to 
repentance, to our pulpit utterances, and to 
every sermon! What weight it would give to 
every rebuke or godly admonition, if, with our 
whole soul, without mental reservation, and there- 
fore not with faltering tongue, we believed in 
eternal life and everlasting death, and with that 
earnestness which has been defined '' as the 
peculiar power of making oneself believed," we 
preached the truth. Too many preach truth as 
if it were fiction : the result is, the hearer is not 
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convinced, because he is not assured that the 
preacher is himself convinced; and until our 
people be satisfied that we are ourselves preach- 
ing from experience, and our utterances have in 
them the ring of conviction^ we shall never bring 
them to the great end of preaching — 

" Resort to sermons, but to prayer most ; 
Praying's the end of preaching ;" 

we shall never lead them to heart-searching, and 
to that awakened solicitude which finds vent in 
the cry, " What must I do to be saved ? " This 
therefore brings me to say, that of the three par- 
ticulars in which the responsibility of the ministry 
mainly consists, we put first and foremost, not 
sacraments^ which edify but do not awaken^ but 
the faithful preaching of the pure and unaduU 
terated Gospel of Jesus Christ. And what do we 
understand by this, by that message which God 
has promised to own and bless, and which, wher- 
ever delivered, is accompanied with His blessing ? 
It is the lifting up of Christ in the eyes of perish- 
ing sinners, it is the setting forth of that finished 
work on the cross, which no merit of our own 
can claim or procure, and no work of our own 
can appropriate. It is to insist, as God's Word 
insists, on the radical corruption of human nature; 
the universal guilt of man; the doom which awaits 
him if unsaved; his lost state out of Christ; the 
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awful fact that untQ lie be reconciled to God in 
Christ Jesus, the wrath of God abides upon him. 
It is to proclaim the love of God manifested in 
the gift of His dear Son ; His willingness that 
all should be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth; that salvation is offered without 
money and without price as the free gift of God, 
and that on whosoever that believes there is be- 
stowed the gift of " eternal life," a present salva- 
tion, by which we are delivered with a threefold 
deUverance from the guilt, dominion, and love of 
sin. It is to teach that we work from life, and 
not /or life ; that we are saved that we may 
work, and do not work that we may be saved ; 
that our way is from the cross, and not to the 
cross. And that this may be realised, what need 
is there to insist upon the work and oflSce of the 
Holy Ghost, Who rules this present and last dis- 
pensation ; that as '^ no man can call Jesus the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost," so it is His work 
to convince of sin, and through conviction of 
sin to convince of righteousness. We have to 
press this on men, that the repentance and faith 
promised for them in their baptism must be con- 
sciously and personally exercised, as no god- 
parent could exercise it for us; that as we act 
on the godly motions of the Spirit given to us at 
our baptism, we fulfilling our part in bringing 
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the infant to Holy Baptism, and God fulfilling 
His part in receiving and blessing, we are led on 
to that crisis in the soul's life which is called 
conversion, in other words, the complement of 
Baptism, and thus conscientiously fulfilling the 
condition on which God bestows salvation, we 
accept Christ, so that He is " in us the hope of 
glory ; " and enabled to say, " it pleased God to 
reveal His Son in me," we have within us the 
earnest, if we persevere, of final salvation. I say 
it here, and say it with the voice of one who 
often asks forgiveness for the imperfect teaching 
of a large period of his ministry, that, to my own 
mind, it is in the tone of our message, the char- 
acter of our preaching, the statements we make 
in the pulpit, the views we propound from Sunday 
to Sunday, and the general burden of our dis- 
courses, that much of the responsibility of the 
Christian ministry lies. Few men and women 
inquire for themselves. Their faith is second, 
not first-hand. They take on trust what they 
hear from our lips, unless the statement be ex- 
traordinary or so eccentric as to provoke discus- 
sion. They assume that we have made questions 
of theology, practical or speculative, our metier 
opd study. They regard us as their spiritual 
pastors and teachers. In some cases the recogni- 
tion of our office, of which I have already spoken. 
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in other cases tacit acquiescence in what they 
hear, indolence of mind, dislike of the trouble of 
thinking, predisposes our people to that implicit 
dependence on us for instruction in the way of 
life which makes the ministry so grave, so re- 
sponsible a trust. For let men say what they 
please of preaching ; let the man of letters 
criticise, and the cynic laugh to scorn ; let the 
shallow sceptic ridicule, and the unbeliever de- 
ride it, it is now, as it has ever been, the great 
instrument under God for the awakening, con- 
version, and edifying of His people. Sacraments 
do not do the work of preaching. " Faith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God." The Word of the living God preached ; 
the truth as it is in Jesus heralded in momentary 
dependence on the accompanying power of the 
Holy Ghost, arrests, arouses, persuades ; and 
when that message is delivered in its simplicity, 
when, after much secret prayer that we ourselves 
may be taught of God, we go fresh from our 
study to our pulpit, from our knees before God 
to face our people, from communing with Him 
on the mount to return with the testimony, our 
face shining, as it, were, with a glory which the 
people see, then we may humbly hope that this 
exercise of the ministry, as often as the occasion 
presents itself, has been exercised under a deep 
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and prayerful sense of its high privilege as well 
as of its great responsibiUty. For what need 
of secret prayer if we would have the open 
reward ? It is told of a clergyman whose 
ministry was greatly blessed, that he observed 
a stone-breaker by the wayside breaking stones 
on his knees. He asked him why he knelt 
when he broke the stones. The reply was, 
" Sir, I find I break stones best when kneel- 
ing." He said to himself, " The stone-breaker 
has taught me a lesson. If my preaching is to 
be more heart-breaking and soul-convincing, I 
must make my sermon more a matter of prayer ; 
I must be more on my knees for my people." 
And if God does not always give us to see the 
open reward of secret prayer ; if we do not see 
the Word confirmed with signs following ; if one 
must sow and another reap, if one must toil in 
faith and another enter on his labours, yet I 
know few such legitimate sources of- satisfaction 
to the mind of one yearning over souls and deeply 
impressed with the solemnity of his oflSce, as that 
which God allows us to feel when, descending 
from a pulpit, we can say, " Thank God I have 
not been preaching myself y but preaching Christ. 
I have not been propounding my owv» views of 
truth, but the truth itself. I have not frittered 
away the golden opportunity in learned criticisms 
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which do not touch the heart ; in elaborate dis- 
quisitions which may satisfy the intellect, but 
do not move the sovi ; in the discussion of some 
knotty point which does not lead to prc^yer ; in 
the enforcement of some tenet not essential to 
salvation. I have not preached a moral essay 
flavoured with Christianity, nor a Gospel watered 
down to suit the palate of those who love the 
promises but dislike the threatenings of God's 
law. I have not put a congregation to sleep 
with dull platitudes and with utterances which 
are like drops of opium on leaves of lead ; but as 
one standing between the living and the dead, as 
a dying man to dying men, as ministering to 
those who may be in eternity before another sun 
has run its course, I have been *an ambassador 
for Christ,' beseeching men to be reconciled to 
God ; as a steward of the mysteries of the king- 
dom dispensing the bread of life ; as a faithful 
shepherd feeding the flock ; above all, speaking 
in the name of my Lord as if He were Himself 
amongst the hearers, and saying in His name, 
' Why will ye die ? ' " Ah ! if we realised what 
one once suggested to me, that our Lord Himself 
might be amongst our listeners, overhearing and 
noting what we say, and how much of Him there 
was in our sermon, should we not also realise 
that the nature of our preaching had a foremost 
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place amongst the responsibilities of the Christian 
ministry ? 

Next to the responsibility that rests on the 
general tenor of our teaching, let me put the re- 
sponsibility of the personal example of the minister 
of Jesus Christ. We must preach faith and live 
out morality. We may be earnest, energetic, 
eloquent, learned, benevolent, and good organ- 
isers ; but earnestness, eloquence, and energy are 
not holiness. They may be found united in one 
and the same man whose life is not " hid with 
Christ in God." There is a familiarity with 
sacred things which may be to any one of us a 
peculiar snare. Ministering habitually to others, 
we may get credit for a sanctity which may not 
belong to us. Preaching continually to others, 
men assume that we live up to what we preach, 
and our own hearts all the while may contradict 
this. Administering habitually the Holy Com- 
munion, we may be of those who least practise 
self-examination, and least exercise faith and 
charity. Our household may not be a pattern 
for others to copy. Our life may not be a mirror 
in which others may safely dress themselves. By 
our vocation we are publicly pledged to a devout 
life* We are, as it were, so committed to it by 
our vocation and public engagements, that our 
people naturally, and not unreasonably, look to 
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US as patterns to copy and examples to follow. 
How different must be the whole character, mind, 
outcome of the ministry, where a man only keeps 
up appearances which his heart and conscience 
belie, and that ministry which is exercised with 
a clear conscience before God, with few self- 
reproaches for inconsistency, and with a con- 
scious sense of His favour, which no wilfully 
indulged sin or vicious habit is estranging from 
us ! The difference must be as great as the dif- 
ference between working in the dark and working 
in the light. In the one case a sense of duty is 
the utmost to which the man rises, in the other 
case he has great joy in his work for his Master. 
If there be nothing distinct in our life, how can 
we hope to inflaence others ? More sinners are 
converted by holy men than by learned men. If 
we are worldly-minded, how shall we influence the 
worldly-minded? If there be nothing separate 
and decided in our demeanour and deportment, 
in the society we seek, the books we read, the 
recreations we prefer, how shall we ever impress 
others with the distinctness of our vocation ? The 
conduct we exhibit in the eyes of men becomes a 
pattern for them to follow. The lives of ourselves 
and of those around us must be so mixed up, in 
the esteem of men, with our doctrine, as to be 
taken by them as exponents of that doctrine ; and 
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thus we are either lifting them up by our example 
to a likeness to Christ, or drawing them down by 
our unworthy living to a yet wider distance from 
Him. Every earnest, devout, humble, truthful, 
self-denying man is daily penetrating others 
with the brightness of his own life. Its secret 
influence steals upon us like the early dews of 
mom, as the fragrance of the honeysuckle at the 
open lattice. Like the shadow of St. Peter, it heals 
where it falls. But what must be the effect on 
others where our life belies our preaching, where 
solemn ministerial acts are in any degree made 
less solemn because of him who ofliciates, where 
the people feel that he is doing that with which 
his life does not accord ? The clergy enjoy little 
or no privaxjy. Our life, therefore, is a short 
sermon. " Longum iter est per praecepta, breve 
et eflicax per exempla." The rhetoric of a holy 
life tells and persuades. Men are still won by 
those who have themselves been won. There are 
all around us those whose interest it is to endea- 
vour to prove Christianity untrue. The reason of 
this is plain ; it so condemns them. How quick 
are such as these to detect the difference between 
professional declarations and a consistent walk! 
If there be carelessness, remissness, want of 
downright heart in the ministerial life, can it fail 
to harden in sin all those who, while not really 
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doubting Christianity, are ever trying to com- 
bine enough of it to quiet conscience with a 
worldly irreligious life ? If our words awaken 
apprehension, the inconsistent life may lull this 
apprehension on the part of our hearers to rest. 
And oh! the snare of securing what is called 
" popularity " by being no pattern ! Open sin 
would shock and disgust. We should forfeit 
character and be no pattern. But the world 
loves that easy-going and respectable worldliness 
which, so far from stirring conscience and awaken- 
ing souls, makes it more easy for its votaries to 
veil over the sharper and severer truths of Chris- 
tian faith, and to combine a decently religious 
appearance with an inveterate and absorbing love 
of the world. There is, indeed, a preaching of 
almost any amount of Christian truth without 
stirring up Satan, if the clergyman's life exhibit 
the unhappy union of theoretical excellence with 
decent, commonplace behaviour. Such a life 
excuses, if it does not justify, their own, and they 
will gladly let us preach as we like, if only we 
will let them live as they like. So confessed is 
it, so self-evident, that we must " adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things," and 
recommend what we teach by the lustre of 
our own example, that whilst we rank it high 
amotigst the responsibilities of the Christian 
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ministry, we can but pray God that He would 
evermore inspire us with a sustained spirit of 
watchfulness, with that habitual self-restraint 
which takes the form in one c^rse of a tem- 
perate use of His creatures, in another a re-^ 
strained and moderate enjoyment of life; and 
that ours may be a holy fear of doing anything 
by which the ministry might be blamed, and 
occasion given to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme. The worldly society in which we 
are seen to mingle ; the tone of our conversa- 
tion ; the evident ambition, which, while it does 
not carry its mark of disgrace upon it like many 
open sins, spoils the finest character and ex-, 
tinguishes the spirit of grace ; the notorious love 
of the world in any one form ; the worldliness of 
our families ; the sanction we give to our children 
to go where we feel our character would be com^ 
promised or influence weakened were we to 
accompany them ; the light in which we are 
regarded as pleasant companions, entertaining 
guests with a fund of jest and joke ; the pas- 
sionate exclamation; the quick or sullen tem- 
per ; the harsh, unkind, or ungenerous action — ► 
oh ! the injury that these may do to these cau 
of Christ I Oh ! the blighting glare of unreality 
these may cast over the most zealous ser- 

G 
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vices in the more direct work of the ministry! 
Surely, when we remember Whose we are and 
Whom we serve, we need to question ourselves 
after this wise : " Am I a light-bearer shining on 
other hearts? Am I as salt, salting what is 
corrupt around me ? Am I, under God, raising 
all around me to a higher and holier standard, 
or am I furthering and encouraging those mutual 
concessions and compromises which, however they 
may for the time lull conscience to rest, are but 
anodynes, which, when their effect is over, dis- 
cover to us that the mischief is still there ? " Oh, 
for the spirit of all grace, and all purity, and all 
power ! Oh, for the Holy Ghost, with His seven- 
fold gifts, the blessed unction from above ! Oh, for 
that decision for God which saves us from allow- 
ing human opinion to be our standard, or perilous 
popularity our aim, but enables us to make the 
Word of God our rule, and His favour our one 
desire ! 

And yet once more. After the nature of our 
preaching and our personal example may we 
not add this — Thorough devotedness to our work? 
" For God's sake," wrote Fen^lon to one about 
to be consecrated a bishop, " do not do your work 
by halves." How grave an injury may be done 
to the Lord's work if we do it perfunctorily, where 
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it is evident the man's heart is not in it, and that 
his work is not his joy ! How frequent our Lord's 
warnings against putting the hand to the plough 
and looking back! How earnest the emphatic 
words, " He that would come after Me must take 
up his cross and follow Me " ! How the Master's 
mind and spirit animated His servant St. Paul, 
and how he impressed on his deacon, " Give thy- 
self wholly to these things"! There is a. large 
class of minds who appreciate devotion to work. 
They cannot tolerate or believe in a drone. Accus- 
tomed themselves to habits of industry, some 
having amassed fortunes, under God's blessing, 
by diligently attending to their spdcialit^, . they 
are impatient of any man who takes a work, 
sacred or secular, in hand, and does that work 
carelessly and with 710 heart in it. Often where 
you fail to persuade them by your preaching 
you command their respect by your evident 
devotednessj and this prepares the way for a more 
ready reception of the words spoken. They feel 
the man means what he says, that he is thoroughly 
in earnest. What would be said of a lawyer 
who frittered away his time or spent it in 
pursuits not appertaining to his profession ? 
What would be thought of a physician who was 
seen idling his time? Ought we to hear the 
comment, " He is hard-working, or he is over- 
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yearns to win souls to Christ; whether because 
he is a younger son, and nothing else seems open 
to him, 01* because, John Baptist-like, or Timothy- 
like, or Cecil-like, or Mackenzie-like, he has been 
raised up by God out of a family of sons and 
daughters to do the Lord's work, and, dedicated 
to the Lord in Baptism, the Lord has accepted 
the parents' gift, and is using him in His service ! 
It makes all the difference, and a difference 
that tells more and more every year. I do not 
doubt that there are cases to be met with of 
men forced into holy orders, persuaded against 
their incKnations, whose instinctive conviction of 
unfitness or disqualification has been wrongly 
overruled, who buckle themselves earnestly to 
the work, and feel that it is theirs to do, and 
whom a strong sense of duty keeps up to the 
mark. But it is, for all that, against the collar, 
it is contrary to the grain ; it is not the work 
of one who loves his work, and yet loves his 
Master more ; to whom the Sunday ministrations 
are not a weariness, but a delight; who rejoices 
in every opportunity of speaking for his Master ; 
who asks not how much must I do, but how much 
may I do ; who feels that time is short, and 
opportunity hurrying by, and would " redeem the 
time ; " who is happy in his schools, happy in his 
Bible-classes, happy with a healthy and sanctified 
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working," as if it were the exception and not the 
rule ? Should not earnest work be so natural to 
our vocation as not to arrest attention and excite 
comment ? It is devotion to work tJiat tells. We 
are not ordained, set apart, called to the ministry, 
that we may be speculators in the money-market, 
luminaries in the world of letters, antiquarians, 
gardeners, sportsmen, judges of horses and wines, 
authorities in games of chance and skill, good 
boon companions; but we. are called to the 
ministry for a work as high as it is distinct ; in 
season and out of season to be devoted, counting 
nothing dear to ourselves ; free of access to our 
people; ready to sacrifice our own leisure and 
forego our own fireside comfort ; diligent in 
visiting the sick and whole; a familiar face in 
our schools ; our sermons not stale, or disguised 
under another text, but warm and hot from the 
anvil of thought ; coming before our people, not 
thinking all the time we are preaching, " Will 
they detect an old sermon here ? " but. speaking 
to them fresh from our knees, and with words 
inspired by God the Holy Ghost. What a difie- 
rence loving our work makes ! How soon it is 
discovered, and yet perhaps too late for retreat, 
whether a man has taken holy orders from a 
wrong motive or a right motive ; whether be- 
cause a family living awaits him, or because h^ 
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yearns to win souls to Christ; whether because 
he is a younger son, and nothing else seems open 
to him, or because, John Baptist-like, or Timothy- 
like, or Cecil-like, or Mackenzie-like, he has been 
raised up by God out of a family of sons and 
daughters to do the Lord's work, and, dedicated 
to the Lord in Baptism, the Lord has accepted 
the parents' gift, and is using him in His service ! 
It makes all the diflFerence, and a difference 
that tells more and more every year. I do not 
doubt that there are cases to be met with of 
men forced into holy orders, persuaded against 
their inclinations, whose instinctive conviction of 
unfitness or disqualification has been wrongly 
overruled, who buckle themselves earnestly to 
the work, and feel that it is theirs to do, and 
whom a strong sense of duty keeps up to the 
mark. But it is, for all that, against the collar, 
it is contrary to the grain ; it is not the work 
of one who loves his work, and yet loves his 
Master more ; to whom the Sunday ministrations 
are not a weariness, but a delight; who rejoices 
in every opportunity of speaking for his Master ; 
who asks not how much must I do, but how much 
may I do ; who feels that time is short, and 
opportunity hurrying by, and would " redeem the 
time ; " who is happy in his schools, happy in his 
Bible-classes, happy with a healthy and sanctified 
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joy in the consciousness that God is using him to 
the good of others. It is this devotedness which 
affects the whole ministerial life in all its details 
as the sun in the heavens shines on hill and 
valley. It tells on our haiits of life. I have 
great faith in early rising. It tells on our 
methodical division of our day. We shall not 
think of appropriating any time to ourselves 
if by a different application of it we may use it 
better. Cecil says, " The devil does not care how 
ministers be employed, so long as it is not in their 
proper work." It tells upon our reading. Varied 
as our reading may be, ranging over many de- 
partments of knowledge, we convert our reading 
into theology, and so study that we may use our 
knowledge in our pulpit; for there is a great 
difference between foolish preaching and the 
foolishness of preaching. Ours should be a well- 
stored, and not an empty mind, if we are to 
command the attention of the educated classes 
and not to starve the uneducated. Devotedness 
will tell in our pastoral visit. Keeping our ministry 
in view, we shall find not unfrequently that one 
pastoral visit, wisely and truly used, does more 
than many sermons. None are more surprised 
than the laity if a clergyman call, and there is 
nothing distinct in his visit from that of worldly 
friends. They with diiEculty persuade themselves 
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that it is the same man who spoke so feelingly 
and earnestly on Sunday. We should keep a 
notebook by us, and there record for our use the 
experience we gain by intercourse with the world. 
"Arguments," says Fuller, "are the pillars of 
sermons, illustrations are the stained-glass win- 
dows." There is no such material for sermons, 
next to God's own Word, as the book of the 
human heart. If pastoral visiting will fill a 
church, it is the experience of life we gain by 
pastoral visiting which gives life to our preach- 
ing. The hearer feels we are not dreaming, but 
thinking, and there will be that ring in our 
utterances which will carry conviction home to 
the heart, because the human heart with its 
aches and paius, its needs and longings, is every- 
where much the s^me. It is very easy to detect 
in preaching whether a man be ventilating 
some favourite theory, or dealing with the facts 
and workings of our mysterious and chequered 
spiritual life. Devotednoss will tell in the 
character of his recreations and amusements. He 
will make all these conscientiously subordinate to 
his calling. There may be many things as lawful 
to him as to others, but they are not expedient. 
There is no arguing about it. They are not 
expedient, and that ought to be enough for him. 
God never honours a compromising spirit. Every 
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degree of love of the world is so much taken 
from love to God and the heart's allegiance to 
Him. What influence can a clergyman have 
who is seen in the hunting-field, or playing cards, 
or frequenting a theatre, or pirouetting in a ball- 
room ? Would he desire to be summoned to the 
exercise of his sacred office from such incongruous 
scenes to one suddenly overtaken with death, or 
to minister in the sick-room, or to speak words 
of peace to a soul trembling in prospect of 
eternity ? I trow not. The esteem or friendship 
of the world may be gained, but it will be at the 
cost of the gravity and dignity of his office, and 
assuredly of his own spirituality. We cannot 
affiDrd to lower the tone of our life, nor do any- 
thing by which the mind parts with spirituaUty. 
Devotedness will have to do with our personal 
hdbitSj with the plainness and simplicity of our 
fare, and the avoidance of ostentation at home, 
even to the details of our dress. A soft, effemi- 
nate clergy, vying with the efforts of the wealthier 
classes, self-indulgent epicures, particular to a 
degree about their tables, or vain in their per- 
sonal appearance, this is different from a love 
of order and habits of neatness not to be despised 
or condemned. I knew of a clergyman who led 
the fashion in dress, and never sat down in the 
trousers in which he walked, lest the set at the 
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knees should be spoiled ! And what are we to 
say of those advertisements for curates and for 
curacies in which honest hard work and a sphere 
in which a man may gain rich experience is not 
the encouragement held out, but rather "light 
work," " good society," or " pleasant neighbour- 
hood," is the bait to lure, or the condition looked 
for ? Such advertisements reflect but little credit 
on those who insert thenu They indicate a very 
low view of the Christian ministry. It is not 
work that hurts men. It is idleness that harms. 
Idleness is the fruitful source of countless tempta* 
tions. And the men who have been, and are, 
the happiest and the healthiest, are the men who 
do not count work drudgery. 

For us it is to set before us our Master s 
example, who spared not Himself for us, who 
knew no confusion or impatience in His work, 
who secured jealously His seasons of self-recolleo- 
tion and pauses for prayer, and whose meat it 
was to do the will of God. His motto was, 
" There are but twelve hours in the day, in 
which men ought to work;" and those twelve 
hours found Him unresting and full of blessed 
toil. His motto was, " The night cometh, when 
no man can work ; " and our night comes, when 
the eye will be filled with darkness and the ear 
with dust. The standard of His ministry is the 
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highest attainable : we can only set it before ns 
as a copy and exemplar. 

" As plants or vines that never saw the sun, 
But dream of Him, and guess where He may be, 
And do their best to get to Him." 

The great thing for us is to be real. It is the 
decision of the heart that gives decision to the 
life. It is the devotion of the man who has felt 
the constraining love of Christ which gives the 
tone to all his work. Decision for God, that 
consecration of body, soul, and spirit to Christ's 
service, which follows on a true conversion, and 
true Spirit -taught perception of the Saviour's 
love, is the secret of perseverance in well-doing*^ 
It is the great safeguard against weariness or 
indolence, against any subtle thought of merit 
or of working for the sake of reward. Decision 
distinctly for Him who has bought us with His 
precious blood will give the tone to our preach- 
ing; for it will prompt us to teach our people 
that we work fi*om life, and not for life ; that we 
do not work that we may be saved, but that we 
are saved that we may work. Decision for Him 
will characterise the outward life in the eyes of 
the discerning world. Decision for Him will be 
of strength to us in that self-denial which is 
daily and hourly put to the test and strain. And 
the thought of the responsibility of the minister, 
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occasionally and thoughtfully realised, as during 
a Retreat, or on the anniversary of our Ordination, 
or on some Sabbath morning before we go forth 
to our public ministration, or before we go our 
round of pastoral visits, will surely bring us to 
our knees for ourselves, that Christ's strength 
may be made perfect in our weakness, that in 
all we do or say we may do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus ; that we may have a single eye 
to God's glory, and may be the honoured and 
privileged instruments in increasing the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour. We shall be often 
praying for all needful grace and for an unction 
from above. We shall pray for ourselves, that 
after we have preached to others we ourselves 
be not cast away, that by our example we 
may not have given the enemies of the Lord 
occasion to blaspheme, that by our devotion to 
our work we may magnify our office. ' We 
may faintly imagine what the reward of faith- 
ful service will hereafter be, when we think 
of the joy we are now given to know when we 
have been allowed of God to help a soul out of 
darkness into light ; what the crown must be in 
heaven, if a happiness the world knows not of 
be our experience here. And so in the words 
of an old writer we close : " Commit the matter 
to God. Wait patiently; get a feeling of the 
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compassion of Christ, and die praying, ^ Lord, 
pity Thy people.' " 

" Give me the Priest these graces to possess : 
Of an Ambassador the just address, 
A Father's tenderness, a Shepherd's care ; 
A Leader's courage, who the cross can bear ; 
A Ruler's awfulness, a Watcher's eye, 
A Pilot's skill the helm in storms to ply, 
A Fisher*s patience and a Labourer's toil, 
A Guide's dexterity to disembroil ; 
A Prophet's inspiration from above, 
A Teacher's knowledge and a Saviour's love. 
Give me in him a light upon a hill, 
Whose ray that whole circumference can fill ; 
In God's own Word and sacred learning versed. 
Deep in the study of the heart immersed ; 
Who in sick souls can the disease descry. 
And wisely fit restoratives apply ; 
To beautiful pastures lead his sheep. 
Watchful from hellish wolves his fold to keep." 
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V. 

CLERGYMEN'S WIVES, SISTERS, DAUGHTERS: 
HOW THEY MAY HINDER, AND HOW THEY 
MAY HELP, A CLERGYMAN'S WORK* 

I. 
HOW THEY MAY HINDER. 

We are gathered to-day on a special occasion, 
seeking in retirement a special blessing from on 
high. Holy men of all ages have availed them- 
selves of such seasons. Our Lord Himself "with- 
drew into a solitary place, and there prayed." 
He sometimes called His disciples apart, whilst 
many were coming and going; and not a few 
of those who now represent His disciples — His 
ministers and pastors — have cause to testify to 
the spiritual advantage they have derived in 
spending what are called " retreats " or " quiet 
days," ia company with their brethren, in self- 
examination, meditation, and prayer. Now, 
since this has proved the happy experience of 

* The Bubstance of two addresses delivered on a *' quiet day '' 
set apart for the wives, sisters, and adult daughters of the clergy 
of several rural deaneries. 
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clergymen, the thought has naturally arisen that 
similar seasons of retirement would be useful for 
those with whom they are so closely and inti- 
mately connected. In the seventeenth century, 
retreats were afforded to women generally, and 
found profitable ; and if then found profitable to 
women generally, are we not justified in believ- 
ing they may be especially useful to you ? 
Moreover, it may be observed that clergymen 
are professedly trained for their work; whereas 
with clergymen's wives it not unfrequently 
happens that they have had little or no pre- 
paration for the responsible position into which 
they have entered. 

It is probably not far from the truth to say, 
that a large proportion of women married to 
clergy have been by their marriage withdrawn from 
a very different sphere of life. Some few have 
doubtless been brought up in a clergyman's 
family as sisters or daughters, and to such there 
is little or nothing new in their married life. 
Their earliest associations are connected with a 
parish, its routine work, its distinctness, its 
restraints. It is not so with all. The society 
in which they once moved, their pursuits, tastes, 
amusements, ideas, or views of life, were wholly 
and even widely different. They have had no 
special contact with the peculiar life of a clergyi- 
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man. Their childliood and maidenhood may have 

been spent amidst some of the more sensuous and 
exciting scenes of life. Their world was one 
of pleasure. The theatre, opera, ball-room, out- 
door sports, even the hunting - field, were of 
familiar enjoyment. They may have been 
courted and flattered because of personal grace 
or accomplisliments, and nothing has surprised 
their parents more than that they should have 
accepted a clergyman. Such instances have 
been of frequent occurrence. I do not for one 
moment say that the " knowledge of the world " 
thus gained is without its use and value. It is 
very easy to see if a woman has any real know- 
ledge of the world, and it does undoubtedly give 
her a tone and stamp. Wisely used, it may 
even be a power. To such, however, the life of 
a minister of Christ, where that life is lived con- 
sistently and truly, must be a great, a violent 
contrast. " Very humdrum," is the verdict of 
sympathising and wondering friends. Frequent 
services, Bible-classes, mothers' meetings, sewing- 
classes, night schools, visiting the sick, the deaf, 
the dying, the vicarage free of access to all sorts 
of people and at all times, intercourse with 
many with whom by birth and education she can 
have but little in sympathy, enforced quietness 
if her husband is to be free for study, — all this is 
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a great contrast to what she remembers of enjoy- 
ment in her girlhood days. Should she marry 
one whose lot is cast, not in the stir and greater 
activity of our larger towns, but in some very 
remote and quiet village, the contrast is intensi- 
fied. With her previous experience, with her 
bringing up, so foreign to such a life, she has to 
accommodate herself to it. She may do so from 
a sense of duty, just as she enters on all the 
obligations of the married state. It may be all 
against the grain, yet by constant eflFort of the 
will and by the sought help of God, she may out- 
wardly conform to it. She may become habi- 
tuated to it, though the heart be not in it. But 
in whatever spirit she enter upon it, is it too 
much to say that in marrying a clergyman a 
woman marries his work ? 

I need not dilate on the advantages of a 
married clergy. This is not our subject, tempt- 
ing as it is to dilate upon it ; but all allow that 
a woman, with her peculiar gifts, qualities, and 
influence, may be to her husbandj^a great hin- 
rance or a great help. This is true of her in all 
walks of life, in all the spheres of professional 
life, but I doubt whether there is any sphere 
of life in which her influence for good or ill 
is greater than as a member of a clergyman's 
household. If her husband be disposed to be 
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indolent, inactive, inert, and indolence of dis- 
position be her own defect, she encourages him 
in his inactivity ; if he be earnest, and she not, 
it is to his discouragement. Whatever he is 
by himself may be aggravated ; but for her he 
might and would be more devoted. I do not 
enter on the question of choice of a wife.* 
Though we may assume that a clergyman con- 
templating marriage would have an eye to one 
who would help him in his life-work, yet we 
must remember that it is not only wine that 
intoxicates ; there is the intoxication of love. 
That wonderful affinity which draws us one to 
another and leads to marriage is per se ; it is 
the result of pure affection, which does not 
coldly consider mutual fitness, and does not 
always take into calculation the conditions of 
the union. I would also leave out of considera- 
tion, as a cause of hindrance or help, an invalid 
wife, as also the question of straitened circum- 
stances. These are incidental to the married 
state ; but they are not a question of personal 
character. What I have in view is the per- 
sonal character ; how far, as regards the spiritual 
life, she is en rapport with him in his work ; 
how far, as regards her personal example, she 

* See an admirable article on the " Clergynum's Family," by 
the Rev. £. Garbett, Clergyman^ 8 Magazine^ November 1880. 

H 
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may help or hinder him. This only time can 
show. 

Now, we may at the very outset say that the 
greatest of all hindrances is secret worldliness of 
mind. The instances of any very vicious life, or 
of indulged sin in some of its more notorious and 
palpable forms, are happily very rare, I mean such 
as have come within one's own cognisance — e.g., 
habits of intemperance, perilous and even scan- 
dalous flirtation, kleptomania, contracting debts. 
Where a clergyman's wife or daughter is guilty 
of any of these, the clergyman's influence must 
be to some extent impaired ; and yet the world, 
as a rule, pities him and is not wanting in its 
sympathy, because these are vices which are in 
the blood, so to speak, and out of the control of 
another's influence. But worldliness, which does 
not sin against the world, which many are 
only too glad to see as excusing their own, must 
be a hindrance ; partly because it is an indication 
that she does not realise the distinctness and 
sacred character of her husband s calling, and 
partly because he ought to have control over 
its more palpable forms. This worldliness may 
manifest itself in affecting titled society, and 
in very eager solicitude to be on intimate terms 
with the nobility ; it is shown in decided pre- 
ference for some one who has a handle to his 
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or her name ; the visit of such to the vicarage is 
alluded to more frequently than the occasion re-« 
quires ; the card is so placed amongst others 
that it may be at once seen ; the visit itself 
brings no little flutter and fuss into the house* 
hold. Now all know that it is one mark of a 
true gentlewoman not to be thus exercised by 
the presence or kindly call of one whom the 
accident of birth has called to some higher 
grade of life; for after all, *^My Lady" is a 
woman of the same flesh and blood, and there is 
a recognition of her state which is free from all 
vulgarity of feeling ; but there may be a hanker- 
ing after that which represents and embodies 
station, rank, wealth, [ position, society. The 
visit from the titled, or the invitation to the 
^^ great house/' may be so accepted and so spoken 
of as to discover the latent worldliness. There 
may be what is ordinarily understood by the love 
of society. The clergyman's wife and daughters, 
if they can afford it, are handsomely and even 
gaily dressed ; they are in the latest fashion ; 
they are seen at county balls ; they dance with 
step as light as any ball habitude ; they receive 
invitations for every gaiety in the neighbour- 
hood; they ride with the hounds; they act in 
tableaux zuaTvts ; there is, in fact, as far as out- 
ward things can show, absolutely nothing di^ 
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tinct in their lives. It is known that they are 
the wife and daughters of the Rev. So-and-So, 
but they are only his wife and children. Now 
where a clergyman's wife is worldly, and his 
children are encouraged by the wife's example, 
where they come to some gathering dressed out in 
latest fashions, remarkable not for that sobriety 

of taste in which all distinction between the 
world and they who are not of the world dis- 
appears, — say what we will — justify, excuse it 
as we may try to do, — it must more or less be 
the occasion of reflection on the husband and 
father. So inconsistent is the world, that while 
it encourages its devotees, nine persons out of 
ten, in their heart of hearts, are conscious that 
there is some inconsistency, and secretly do not 
approve it. Such inconsistency therefore cannot 
but neutralise the pastor's influence in his own 
parish. It blunts the edge of his sharp exhorta- 
tions against worldliness. It suggests compari- 
sons between what he says with so much fervour 
in the pulpit, and what is actually illustrated in 
his own belongings. It makes the world and 
common folk stare, and say, "Look at home." 
It gives the impression, fatal to the ministry, of 
want af reality in himself and in his family. It 
weakens his legitimate influence over Qthers. If 
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they see that it is practically powerless over 
those who live nearest to him. And who will 
say that such inconsistency on the part of those 
who, in their demeanour and dress, in the society 
they seek and care for, in the character of their 
amusements and conversation, should set a hiffk 
example of distinctness and separateness from 
the world, cannot but seriously hinder work 
which is in itself so distinct and so little of the 
world? Yes, however earnest the man himself 
may at one time have been, however solicitous 
he may au fond still be for the welfare of his 
people, this dead weight of worlcUiness in his 
family must paralyse his ministry. Is it not, 
I ask you, an awful responsibility to put any 
stumbling-block in the way of Chiist's work ? 

How careful, again, the wife of a clergyman 
should be in the way in which she speaks of her 
husband's duties, and of the impression her 
guarded or unguarded conversation may give ! 
She may so speak as to show that she herself 
has no real heart in it, and that her share in it 
is perfunctory. I remember on one occasion, 
when a subject of clerical interest was being dis- 
cussed at a social gathering, a clergyman's wife 
suddenly exclaiming, '* Oh, do not let us talk 
shop!" It may be true that in many professions 
men, by common consent, avoid conversation 
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which relates to their profession, but such lan- 
guage ought surely never to be used with refer- 
ence to the most solemn and sacred themes, least 
of all by a clergyman's wife. No one was more 
grieved than she, later on, that such an expression 
should have fallen from her lips ; for the time 
came to her when she realised the '^ truth as it 
is in Jesus " as she never realised it before, and 
in the light of a real conversion to God she saw 
that on the day she thus spoke she had no 
real heart in the Lord's work. When clergy 
meet, they have much in common, topics of in- 
terest to discuss, difficulties in their parishes to 
talk over, questions to ask of one another, inter- 
change of varied experience, which should be 
encouraged, and they will speak of what is in 
their hearts. Living for the most part isolated 
lives, such interchange of experience is helpful, 
and one is not prepared to find all such conversa- 
tion arrested in its flow by a sudden exclamation, 
" Oh, do not let us talk shop ! " 

Shall I name amongst hindrances, want oflovmg 
encouragement ? How far a few words of loving 
encouragement go with us all ! The wife sees 
her husband wearv, fretted, disheartened, de- 

she cannot know it all. A few words of loving 
encouragement at such times brighten life. To 
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say, " Oh, you are over-working ; if you will do 
so-and-so, of course you will feel it ; it is no use 
speaking to you ; it is all your own fault ; you 
have only yourself to blame," &c., &c., — all this 
may be very true, but it does not cheer. And if 
such medicine must be administered, she might 
gather a flower out of the physician's garden, and 
a hint from his practice. The most bitter and 
nauseous medicine may have its bitterness almost 
taken away, because of some ingredient which 
makes it less distasteful. A querulous, fault- 
finding spirit does no good, and instead of our 
sympathies going forth in their reach after sym- 
pathy, such a spirit is like the touch which the 
snail feels; it draws in its horns into its own 
shell. It is like the too near approach of our 
ruder hand to the delicate fibres of the sensitive 
plant which contract at our touch. 

Should she not also watch against jealousy ? 
My own conviction, founded now on a very varied 
experience of twenty-five years, is that jealousy 
amongst clergy and clergymen's famiKes is one 
of the greatest hindrances to Christ's work. It 
is twice, thrice accursed. There is scarcely any- 
thing to which jealousy will not stoop, to acts 
the meanest, to words the most scandalous and 
damaging, to thoughts the most false and un- 
worthy. Well does Solomon say of jealousy, "It 
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is cruel as the grave." It is the canker eating 
out the life, which but for it might be so healthy. 
It is the bUght resting like mildew, or rust, or 
fungus, on what seems so fair. The clergyman 
exhorts his people to do all in their power to 
increase Christ's kingdom, but he cannot bear to 
hear that God is using his brother-clergyman 
apparently more than He is using him ; that he 
has a larger congregation, or that his people love 
him. The clergyman's wife is infected with his 
spirit, and she encourages what she ought to 
discourage. She cannot bring herself to speak 
graciously and kindly of him or of his wife, if 
she be active and zealous and useful. She infects 
her cMldren with her spirit of bitterness, and 
they infect others, and so the contagion subtlely 
spreads, until a congregation becomes infected 
with it, and instead of recognising the world- 
wide fact of varied gifts and diverse opportunities, 
and thanking God whenever and by whomsoever 
His work is being done, they give the Ke to all 
their professions of zeal for His cause ; they make 
their prayers ridiculous, if not profane ; and, in- 
stead of furthering Christ's kingdom with all 
their heart, they too plainly, by this accursed 
spirit of jealousy, show that the glory of God and 
the increase of His kingdom is limited in their 
conception and aim by their own success, and by 
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the share they may take in it. Oh, ask God to 
help you to put far from you that "jealousy which 
is cruel as the grave ! " 

Again, there may be a spirit of independervce^ 
which may be a fruitful source of hindrance. A 
wife may struggle to obtain an undue influence 
in a parish. She may want to have, and per- 
severe in striving to have, her own way, and in 
particulars contrary to her husband's views and 
wishes. But the parish is Ai5, not Aers. He has 
the ordering and conduct of the services, not she. 
He is not fit to be where he is if he does not 
know what his people want, and what they do 
not require. I do not now dwell on such extreme 
and lamentable facts as the wife becoming of a 
different persuasion or communion, and even 
having her children baptized into that com- 
munion without his knowledge or consent, though 
such has been the case ; nor, again, of widely 
divergent views, the wife being "very High 
Church" in her proclivities, and the husband 
" very Low " in his, or vice versa. It is quite 
possible to conceive how the one may balance 
the other, and moderate ritual be the harmonious 
result; but it is to be regretted when husband 
and wife, closely linked the one to the other, are 
like dogs coupled, each straining at the collar to 
go its own and a different way ; where her theo- 
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logical tenets are essentiaUy different from his 
own, where she seeks to introduce into his church 
ornaments, usages, practices at variance with his 
principles and teaching, and thus by so doing she, 
and not he, frets the parish. I recall an instance 
of this. Visiting on one occasion the churches 
in my deanery, I found that a cross on the holy 
table was, rightly or wrongly, an offence to the 
congregation. To them at least it savoured of 
Borne. The husband appealed to me, as Sural 
Dean, as to its legality, telling me at the same 
time that his wife had placed it there, notwith- 
standing his protests. Finding it was fixed, and 
not movable, I told him that as a fixture it was 
contrary to law, but that it might be placed on 
the holy table if movable. He proceeded at once 
to remove it. As I came out of the church, she 
said to him in my hearing, " I will take care to 
replace it by a fixture." As far as I know, she 
did. This at least was to pull and run in two 
opposite directions. You say, " This would rarely 
occur ; " " The husband must have been very 
weak," &c. I only give it as an illustration 
of that independence, or interference, which is a 
hindrance. 

I might speak of the harm that comes from 
interference or meddling with curates. As a 
rule, curates are thoroughly loyal, and recognise 
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what is due to a vicar. They are agreed to carry 
out his plans and projects, But they cannot serve 
two masters. A story is told in London of a 
gentleman who had been to a clergyman's study, 
and toiler various questions had agreed to become 
his curate. He was descending the stairs, when 
the clergyman's wife took him aside, and put 
him through a second examination, to which he 
quietly submitted, but at the close asked to be 
shown back to the study, where he begged to be 
released from his engagement. It is a great 
mistake for a clergyman's wife to assume towards 
a curate the position of a vicar. The curate, in 
his expressive way of putting the case, says " he 
will not stand it." He naturally asks, " Who is 
vicar?" I have heard of a wife sending for a 
curate to rate him soundly for his sermon ; he 
in the guilelessness of his heart thinking he had 
been giving her ghostly counsel 1 There is an 
interference with curates which they naturally 
resent, and this weakens the vicar's autho- 
rity. 

Again, a wife may allow her husband to be 
UTiduly harassed about domestic matters, partly 
from want of power in managing her household, 
partly from want of tact. In this mundane 
state of things it were Utopian to look for freedom 
from care. It is one blessing of married life. 
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that joy is doubled and care divided ; but there 
is not a little which a wife may make her own 
business, and about which she need not trouble 
her husband, so as to leave his mind as far as 
possible free for his studies, his preparation for 
his pulpit and classes, and for more quiet thought. 
Conflicts between servants, collision of opinion 
in the kitchen, internecine squabbles, idle tales, 
foolish gossip, intangible rumouis-there is much 
of this sort she may hear and keep to herself; 
and it is somewhat hard on him, as he has a wif^ 
and grown-up daughters, that he should be un- 
duly occupied with the details of housekeeping. 
It is a trial to have to lay down some book of lore 
and research, or some interesting disquisition, or 
to put aside the pen which has been transcribing 
thoughts of God, for some subject so foreign as 
the butcher and baker, gas and water bills, the 
pattern of a chintz, the replacing of hopelessly 
broken crockery. To a certain extent all this is 
inevitable, but it may be so dealt with as not un- 
duly to disturb him. 

I must very briefly touch on a love of ease^ or . 
self-indulgence in any form, which stands in the 
way of that loving help which is at the cost and 
sacrifice of self; when the wife is no help, but a 
drag, like one of those logs tied round an animal's 
neck to keep it from going too far. She is 
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rarely seen with liiin where her presence would 
at least evince interest and encourage others; 
she lets others do the work, and yet is the vicar's 
wife ; the daughters do not visit the sick, or teach 
in the schools, or take any interest in the children 
of the parish. All this works for harm. 

I might speak of doing good, but in a dis-' 
agreeable way, in a patronising spirit,, or in an 
overbearing spirit, or in a spirit impatient of 
mediocrity and dulness, or in a captious spirit, or 
in that singularly unhappy and unfortunate form 
in which some one is aggrieved or offended by 
bluntness, want of Christian coui^tesy and womanly 
gentleness, in a spirit which makes you more 
feared than loved, because of the lack of the 
milk of human kindness. Many would rather 
the good were not done if it cannot be done 
more pleasantly. 

Shall I speak of the vice o£ tittle-tattle and 
gossip, of the irreparable mischief that may be 
done in a parish by a busy and careless tongue ? 
From her position a clergyman's vdfe becomes 

that the world outside does not know or guess. 
It is fatal to confidence, and to all that good 
understanding which should subsist between a 
pastor and his people, if his wife make her visits 
the occasion of tittle-tattle and gossip about her 
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neighbours ; if, instead of patting the best con. 
Struction, she puts on the worst ; if she spread 
abroad, with all the authority of her position, 
what should be kept sacred and secret ; if she be 
known as one of the very last persons in whom 
you may with safety confide. By her above all 
should this be realised — 

^^ Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As some weak people do ; 
But ever hope that story false 
Which ought not to be true.** 

And as for his children, how great the sorrow, 
how baneful the effect, how harmful the influence, 
if they are not faithfiil, but " accused of riot or 
unruly ! " It is true that piety cannot be entailed, 
nor handed down as a piece of plate or precious 
heir*loom ; but if a clergyman's children set a bad 
^ example in a parish, account^for it as we may, or 
repudiate as we may the responsibility, the clergy- 
man himself is more or less reflected on. Alas ! in 
how many instances have the irregularity of life, the 
open viciousness of conduct, the ill-chosen com- 
panions, the transparent indifference to religion, 
the disregard of parental authority, the clandes- 
tine or unsanctioned marriage, the spendthrift 
habits, entered as iron into the father's soul, 
brought with it an ever-present and depressing 
weight of sadness, ruined his influence, and made 
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a wreck of what might have been so dear, so happy, 
so bright ! 

I might say more, but I must stop here- 
Much has been left unsaid; much might have 
been much better said. God forbid that a word 
should have fallen from my lips that should seem 
to any ungentle or ungracious, or that could give 
pain. And yet I have not drawn on my imagi- 
nation. I have drawn on facts within my own 
knowledge, I have kept strictly within the limits 
of what I have myself seen and known. Now one 
of the objects of this " quiet day " is to encourage 
self-examination, that exercise of religion which 
turns our religion into an impressive reality. I 
pray you, in the opportunity of solemn silence 
examine yourself. Search out your spirit. Take 
if you will your general life, or take up the 
points I have so imperfectly put before you one 
by one, and hearken to what conscience says. 
" In the bent of my mind, in the secret inclina- 
tion of my heart, am I worldly ? Is my heart in 
my husband's, in my Master's work ? Do I love 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? Am I constrained by that 
love ? Is mine a consecrated life ? Have I ever 
given my heart, myself, truly to Him ? Am I 
keeping back part ^of the price? Am I an 
example to believers, to my household, to my 
children ? Is my example one it were safe to 
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follow? Have I a delight in the service of 
Christ ? Do I gladly recognise good in others, 
and do I rejoice in their success? Can I sub- 
ordinate my views and wishes to the general 
good, and lay' the cross on the impulses of my 
nature ? Is the law of love the one by which 
I strive to live, and in my intercourse with the 
world do I pray that I may adorn the doctrine 
of God my Saviour in all things ? Do I pray 
Him daily to tise me? and without secret 
hankerings after the world, or half-hearted com- 
promises, or a reluctant spirit, do I identify 
myself with that work to which God in His pro- 
vidence has called me ? Do I so live that, asso- 
ciated with a minister of Christ in his work, I 
may never knowingly and wilfully hinder him ? " 
Put some such questions to your heart. Set 
before you what the ministry is, how great its 
responsibility, how momentous its issues. Look 
at it all as you will one day see it on your death- 
bed, as it will be seen when you stand before the 
great white throne ! And may a loving Father 
pardon, for Jesus' sake, what conscience and con- 
viction tell you needs forgiveness! May the 
recollection of shortcomings and the sense of in- 
firmity and need lead to and prompt the secret, 
heartfelt, believing, beseeching prayer for grace 
and strength for the time to come ! 
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II. 



HOW THEY MAY HELP* 



In my first address I pointed out some few 
of the more evident ways in which the clergy- 
man's wife, daughters, or sisters might hinder 
his usefulness. I turn now to a more grateful 
and congenial theme, and that is how a wife 
and child may help, and not hinder; for what 
our blessed Lord said of Himself, " He that is 
not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth 
not with Me scattereth," maybe axiomatic of 
all connected with the work of the ministry; 
they either hinder or help. It is easy, of course, 
to say that a wife helps her husband just in 
proportion as she is not chargeable with any one 
of those things which hinder, and that indi- 
rectly she may help him by not hindering him; 
yet it will be well to particularise. I assiime 
that it will be generally conceded that a ydfe's 
first duties are those which are the nearest^ in 
other words, the due care of her own home. 
This is her proper plaice, affording as it does 
the sphere for the exercise of womanly gifts. 
George Herbert says, " The wife is the key of 

I 
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the house." His idea of what a clergyman's 
wife should be is, it may be said, more suited 
to seventeenth than nineteenth century ideas. 
"Instead of the qualities of the world, he re- 
quires only three of her. First, a training up 
of her children and maids in the fear of God, 
with prayers and catechising, and all religious 
duties; secondly, a curing and healing of all 
wounds and sores with her own hands, which 
skill either she brought with her, or he takes 
care she shall learn of some religious neighbour ; 
thirdly, a providing for her family in such sort 
as that neither they want a competent sustenta- 
tion, nor her husband be brought in debt." To 
some this may sound and seem very commonplace, 
dull, insipid. Home is too contracted a sphere ; 
they would roam at large. They enjoy robust 
health, are of active mind, and somewhat rest- 
less temperament. They read of the labours, so 
blessed of God, of women who have taken up 
some definite work for Him : they hear how 
eminently useful some of their own sex have 
been in the Church of Christ. Compared with 
the life and labours of such as these, their own 
seems insignificant, if not unfruitful. Their forte 
may not lie in housekeeping; they are bored 
with, and impatient of, its trifling details. To 
them there is nothing great or noble in super- 
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intending the house, ordering meals, watching 
over expenditure, making up or checking weekly 
bills. It is a small and uninteresting world of 
activity. And yet is it not a great mistake 
thus to look on the evident and real first duties 
of a wife ? A well-known novelist has given us, 
in one of his well-known works, a lively picture 
of a woman who gave far more attention to 
diflferent societies for the evangelisation of the 
heathen than to the proper training of her own 
children. Linnaeus, the great botanist, was wont 
to say that to his eye there was as much of God 
in the root of the homeliest plant as in the 
gayest flower. Goldsmith remarks that " the 
modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, are much more serviceable in life than 
petticoated philosophers, blustering heroines, or 
virago queens. She who makes her husband 
and her children happy is a much greater char- 
acter than ladies described in romance." Com- 
monplace as home-duties may seem, making in 
their performance no noise in the world, attracting 
no attention, not the subject of particular com- 
ment, yet is there nothing great and good in 
the performance of simple duty ? It may be 
that it is work well pleasing in the sight of 
God just in proportion as it is sheltered in its 
sphere from the temptation of worldly approval ; 
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it may be the more commendable and the moris 
true because it carries with it its own reward in 
the simple consciousness of not being neglected ; 
and who that has had experience of it does not 
know the rest to the mind of a well-ordered 
house ? We are affected by order or disorder 
in things external to ourselves. The arrange- 
ments of a house, the general sense of tidiness, 
neatness, " a pkce for everything, and everything 
in its place," habits of punctuaUty, cleanliness, 

condition of mind; to some in whom the love 
of order is strong it is especially so. These 
are matters by no means to be despised. And 
if a clergyman looks to his wife to be " the key 
to the house," and considers that her first duty 
lies within the walls of her own home, it must 
not be said that it is from any selfish desire 
to be free himself from the unavoidable cares 
and frets of domestic Ufe, or from any unwilling- 
ness to bear his proper share of these ; but there 
is so much in which his wife can save him, and 
in which she will save him, just as she herself 
realises to what he as a minister of Christ is 
called, how free his mind and time should be 
for his own proper work. For her as well as 
for others might the saintly Keble have written 
the well-known lines— 
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'^ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God." 

It is but one of many details of this first duty 
that she make the training of her children her 
own immediate care. There is no influence, of 
a. human sort, to be compared with that which 
a mother may and ought to have over her 
children. There is none which so tells and is 
more abiding. We speak of the claim which 
parents have on their children's affection and 
obedience ; we forget the claims which children 
have on a parent's solicitude and effort for their 
spiritual and temporal well-being. It may be 
that while still in the nest of home the assistance 
of a governess or tutor may be necessary, and yet 
a woman of fair and average education ought to 
be competent to instruct her children in the 
rudiments of knowledge. To some the education 
of their own children is pure pleasure, and it 
has its reward; to others, either from defective 
education, or want of aptitude for teaching, or 
constitutional impatience with dulness and stupi- 
dity, teaching is purely and simply distasteful. 
The services of a governess or tutor are enlisted^ 
and with their help comes corresponding relief. 
But however necessary or expedient this may 
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be, can anything excnse a mother &om her 
obvious obligation of instructing her child 
herself in the fear of the Lord ? Is it 
not too much the habit to relegate religious 
instruction to the governess? Do we not hear 
the remark, '^ I am too busy, dear, this morn- 
ing; Miss So-and-so will hear you say your 
prayers? Ton can read your Bible with her." 
Too hisy ! What must be the impression made 
on that child's mind ? The governess is associated 
with school-hours and secular subjects; so that 
prayers and the Bible become mixed up mentally 
with history, geography, arithmetic, and the say- 
ing of lessons. Not only this, but it is the " too 
Jmsy " that makes the child in after years think, 
<< My mother cannot really have attached much 
importance to the subject if she was * too busy * 
to give attention to it herself." And if in those 
after years the child turn out ill, if it ^^ be accused 
of riot and unruly," if it bring shame on the old 
home or sorrow to loving hearts, if it grow up 
indifferent to religion, is not the parent's mouth 
closed ? All has not been done that might have 
been done. To my mind, one of the saddest 
£Eu;ts is that of a cUrgymaris child becoming indif^ 
ferent to religioUy and being quoted by unbelievers 
to the prejudice of religion itself. God seems to 
" set a mark " on such above others. The world 
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does not stay to reason about the matter. It 
does not care to ask whether piety be hereditary 
or not. It jumps, rightly or wrongly, at general 
conclusions. It says there must be some cause 
for this far back ; either early religious influences 
have been wanting, or religion has been overdone, 
or it has not been presented to the child in a bright, 
sunny, practical light. It would not, assuredly, 
be true to say that indifference, and even unbe- 
Uef, in a child are chargeable in every instance 
to a parent's neglect or indifference. There are 
many who have spared no pains to bring up their 
children in the fear of the Lord, and they have 
Uved to see their brightest hopes disappointed 
and fervent prayers unrealised ; but who that has 
seen anything of the world does not know that in 
many cases the training has not been best where 
you naturally expect to find it best ? Who has 
not noticed that the children of a clergyman are 
often the least well-conducted and devout at 
family prayers; they take the least interest in 
religion ; they observe God's holy day less scrupu- 
lously than children of the laity ; they are least 
careful of their demeanour in the house of God ? 
Ah! this does untold, immeasurable harm. To 
make, therefore, the religious training of her own. 
child her own care is in every instance a woman's 
first duty. But shall we not say that it is 
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especially so in the case of a clergyman's wife ? 
She has opportunity, as she cannot so well other- 
wise have, of obtaining an insight into her child's 
character; she is made more alive to. the weeds 
to be eradicated or the flowers to be cultivated in 
the garden of its soul; she has opportunity of 
bringing to bear on her child's plastic mind her 
personal influence, and for either wisely correcting 
what is incipient evil or lovingly fostering what 
is of budding good ; and just in proportion as she 
prayerfully and earnestly endeavours to lead her 
child to Christ, and spares conscientiously no pains 
to secure, as far as human effort can, her child 
from being a sorrow or a scandal, she is con- 
sciously or unconsciously rendering to her husband 
real help. 

I might also dwell on the help she may directly 
or even indirectly be to him as she is solicitous 
for her servants, be they few or more. It may 
be said that it is the duty of every master and 
mistress to see to the comfort of their servants, 
and to take every care that they be encour- 
aged to avail themselves of the means of grace. 
But, again, may it not be said that this is espe- 
cially, desirable and necessary in the case of 
a clergyman's family ? If the pew set apart for 
the vicarage servants be empty or thinly occupied, 
the vicar and his wife will be more or less reflected 
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on. It will be thought that they are indifferent 
to their servants coming to church, and the 
example set is one which others will quote as 
their own excuse for absenting themselves from 
the house of God. If the servants are irregular 
in their conduct, it will be felt that influence for 
good is not being exercised over them where it 
ought to be naturally'looked for. Anything irre- 
gular in life or unseemly in deportment in the 
servant is regarded perhaps as doubly reprehen- 
sible when that servant is of a clergymarCs house- 
hold. I grant that you cannot force any one to 
be religious; but, after making all allowance for 
the tendencies of the human heart, how much lies 
in our power to check these wayward tendencies ! 
and what may not a godly woman do with those 
who come to serve in her family ! You can see 
that they attend family prayer; and leave them 
without excuse for not being present. You can 
see that they possess a Bible. You can so 
arrange as that they shall all be at)le to attend one 
service, at least, on Sunday. You can ascertain 
if they have been confirmed, and if not, you can 
facilitate their attendance at classes for pre- 
paration. You can inquire if they are com- 
municants, and to encourage them can kneel 
with them at the Lord's table. And all this 
may be done without being regarded as a kind 
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of spiritual policeman ; for there are two ways of 
doing anything and everything. It may be done 
without exciting resentment* A woman possess- 
ing what is often better than talent, and that 
is « ta^t," may effect much good, and promote a 
healthly tone in her household, by the sheer force 
of spiritual power, by evincing a kindly and even 
affectionate interest in those who serve ; and 
where scolding fails, love succeeds. And as her 
servants, through her influence under God, set a 
good example, is not her husband's influence in 
his parish greatly strengthened ? 

How much lies in the wife's power to secure 
her husband freedom from unnecessary interrup- 
tion, the unbroken leisure he imperatively needs 
for study and for prayer ! None but they who 
know what the preparation for the pulpit means, 
at what cost of brain and time material has to be 
found for sermons, if the householder is to bring 
out of his treasure " things new and old ; " none 
but these know how absolutely necessary is quiets 
Some are more sensitive to noise than others; 
their nerves are more tightly strung, and vibrate 
quicker. Some have not the gift or power of 
pursuing a subject or expanding a thought 
regardless of interruption. The study entered 
freely and without thought, noises overhead, 
pianofortes being tuned, " exercises " being 
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mastered, dear little ones crying or screaming 
as only children can, these things are doubtless 
inevitable to married life ; but a thoughtful 
woman, who enters into her husband's work, and 
knows perhaps how essential quiet is to him, can 
often do a good deal to secure quiet for him ; 
and in so doing she helps him in his work, — she 
encourages him in prayerful study and in due 
preparation for his public ministration. And is 
she not sometimes rewarded for her loving 
thoughtfulness ? His speech at the public meet- 
ing, his address on some occasion of interest, his 
sermon, have all the evidence of thoughtful pre- 
paration and studious power. May she not also 
help him by kindly criticisms? As a rule, 
criticisms are not made in the most friendly 
spirit. Sometimes they fail of their end, how- 
ever true, because they are caustic or sarcastic. 
I remember a clergyman, well known now in the 
literary world, looking through a sermon which a 
brother curate had been asked to publish. He 
put it down with the remark, "I can quite 
understand that the congregation were so carried 
away with the sentiments expressed that they 
did not particularly care where the nominative 
case was." This may have made his brother 
curate more carefiil for the future of the where- 
abouts of the nominatives, but it did not make 
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Um love his critic. Such comments as the well-, 
known, " Tour sermon was the most successful I 
over heard; it aimed at nothing throughout, 
and succeeded in hitting it," may be very witty, 
but they are not helpful. And it is because 
people think themselves at liberty thus to criticise 
that many shrink from inviting criticism, and 
therefore faults remain uncorrected. All are not 
qualified to criticise. They have neither the 
requisite knowledge nor the kindliness of motive 
which make criticism valuable, and not resented. 
But in how many cases is a wife as good a judge 
as any one present of her husband's sermon ! 
Who better than she discerns the faults in his 
delivery, the defects in his treatment of the 
subject, where it might with advantage have 
been curtailed, where it might with profit have 
been extended ? She knows him better than any 
one in the congregation or at the public meeting. 
She knows better than any one what he meant 
to say, what he would not be understood to ex- 
press. She loves him too well to wish him harm 
or to give him needless pain. If he is praised, 
she is glad ; if he is censured, who more grieved 
than she ? He can trust both her love and her 
solicitude; He knows she is not seeking to make 
criticism the occasion of sarcasm, or to pain him 
at the expense of a brilliant Ion mot. She may 
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therefore, by well-timed and loving criticism, 
greatly help him, and save him from that which 
from other lips, though equally true, may not be 
equally kind. 

There is the soffial aspect of a. clergyman's life 
»a worl, which i, ,»y'i»port.n., Tin which 
a wife or children may be of great help. It is, 
of course, difficult to give coansol that shall 
apply equally to all parishes. The lot of some 
is cast in large towns. Some are set down in 
remote and sparsely populated villages. What 
may be applicable to the town may not be prac- 
ticable for the country clergy. But with refer- 
ence to the social duties of the clergyman's wife, 
whether she Uve in town or hamlet, she is not 
altogether without opportunities of bringing all 
classes together in kindly intercourse. How 
much she may do in personaUy calling on district 
visitors, or Sunday-school teachers, or lay helpers, 
and by her questions and conversation evincing 
a lively interest in their work. Workers value 
such visits far more than we are apt to suppose. 
It is the least we can do towards those whose 
work is for the most part voluntary. The wife 
may promote good feeling, and give encourage- 
tnent, by inviting them to the vicarage, not so 
much en masse, as individually, or two or three 
at a time, and in the exercise of hospitality 
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showing tow their work and help is appreciated. 
AH this is possible even for those who lead a 
burdened life, and who find that with their 
family cares and household duties they have not 
themselves much leisure for visiting. Not that 
any life should be so taken up with family 
duties as that no room shall be left for some 
work outside homey and that work definitely for 
God. It is most true that all work may be 
consecrated to Him, that the most commonplace 
may be done as in His sight ; yet I sometimes 
think that not a few shelter themselves under 
this thought, and make it a somewhat lame 
excuse for not doing something distinctively 
definite for God. We have all met with those 
who, when asked to take up some definite work 
in a parish, urge as a reason for not doing so 
that they have so many home duties ; and yet 
the many and varied opportunities of usefulness 
which are the result of our modem more highly 
developed parochial work leave few, if any, 
• with whom this excuse is good. In cases where 
workers are difficult to be secured, how much 
devolves on the wife and daughters, and in prd- 
portion how much they may strengthen the 
vicar's hands ! There are the sick to Ido visited, 
and thoughtful provision made for their neces- 
sities* There is some little delicacy which may 
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tempt the appetite, some little comfort to be 
taken which shall lighten the heart or alleviate 
pain. If the delicacy be left untasted or the 
proffered comfort fail to soothe, the attention is 
not forgotten. A few kind words or cheering 
thoughts, the verse read from God's Word, the 
hymn sweetly sung, the prayer softly prayed, 
these are as balm to the weary. 

Surely the children in every parsonage in 
England ought to be encouraged to take some 
share in the ministering work of their parish. It 
is good for them, as unlearning selfishness. It 
brings them into near contact with the sadder 
and more helpless aspects of human life. It 
evokes and educates those divine sympathies 
which are left in us as traces of our celestial 
origin, like the rose which Eve, by a fond tradi- 
tion, is said to have hastily plucked from the 
garden of Eden, and to have carried, with its 
faded sweetness, into the land of her exile. 
Such contact with the sick and poor utilises 
gifts. How many can charm a drawing-room 
circle with their gift of song, and never think of 
using that gift of voice in some sick-room ; and 
yet hymns are as drops of rain on sick-beds, and, 
sweetly sung, have wondrous powers to soothe. 
There is again the Sunday-school, and the great 
help of educated and intelligent teachers, to which 
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may be added the quiet influence of a gentle^ 
woman's manners and mind. I would not exag- 
gerate, but I would not under-estimate the value 
of the example set in a parish by the vicar's own 
daughters taking their self-denying part in the 
Sunday-schools. Time would fail me to enlarge 
upon the part wife and children and sisters may 
take in the personal management of provident 
societies, and in all organisations by which thrift 
and economy may be encouraged; of mothers' 
meetings held in a mission school or other con- 
venient room; of Bible-classes for young and 
aged, for servants and mill-hands; for the cul- 
tured of our congregation, or the "waifs and 
strays " of our streets. What untold good comes 
of such mothers' meetings, of sewing-classes for 
girls, and Bible-classes! Why should not our 
daughters be encouraged to join themselves to a 
flower mission, and to use their fingers in making 
. tasty bouquets for the wards, or illuminating texts 
to be sent with the flowers ? Why should they 
not visit personally an infirmary, or gladden the 
eyes and hearts of the worn-out poor in the work- 
house ? Why should they not organise a friendly 
girls' or friendly boys' society, and be the life and 
soul of the healthy movement ? Alas ! for the 
power for good latent and unused! Alas! for 
power for good wasted! There is no waste in 
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the natural kingdom, there should be no waste in 
the spiritual kingdom. And if deiSnite work such 
as I have mentioned cannot for any reason be 
taken up, how much a wife may strengthen 
her husband's hands by diligently calling upon 
and visiting the people of his parish, the members 
of his congregation ! I have in my mind's eye 
one now gone to her rest, over whose flower- 
strewn grave the whole town mourned as one 
man, who, if I remember rightly, took no district, 
held no mothers' meeting; and yet she was a 
great power for good in her husband's parish. 
She had an exhaustless, ever-flowing fount of 
sympathy. Wherever sorrow darkened, or care 
troubled, or a life was wearily monotonous, there 
was she, her very presence as a blessed sunbeam. 
Wherever some good tidings had come, or some 
added joy, something of which to be glad, and 
for which to be thankful, there was she to testify 
her gladness, to make that joy her own. In re- 
joicing with them that rejoiced, in weeping with 
them that wept, she was a power for good in her 
husband's parish. Men loved and listened to 
him for her sweet sake. And thank God that 
scattered up and down the land there are many 
such " sisters of mercy " in the best sense, afiect- 
ing no severe and unnatural type of religion, but 
quietly, consistently, unostentatiously, unaffect- 

K 
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edly doing the Master's work^ ministering unto 
Him. Perhaps no class of persons are qaietly 
doing a greater good than the wives and 
daughters and sisters of the clergy of the 
Church of England are doing. Little do they 
who would uproot the Established Church con- 
sider what power for good would be withdrawn, 
or seriously weakened, where now it is exercised 
without prejudice to any^ and to the confessed 
good of all classes. 60 where you will — say 
into one of our large centres of industry, or into 
the heart of our great cities, amidst the dirt and 
turmoil, the din and smoke of the busier scenes 
of life ; you see the smoke rising out of some 
humble vicarage, as it nestles amidst trees near 
the quaint or new parish church; that humble 
home speaks of many a life, of one well bom, 
well educated, of refinement of taste and cul- 
tured mind, with all the tastes of her fellow- 
creatures, and with recollections of a girlhood 
spent amid different scenes and people, but a life 
now of self-denial for the good of others, of one 
spending and being spent for the welfare of those 
around her ; some of them amongst the world's 
truest saints and unrecorded martyrs, living and 
dying unto the Lord, going down to their graves 
worn out in the service of their Saviour, of whom 
the world knows but little and hears less, laid at 
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last to rest amidst the tears of genuine mourners, 
in the midst of a people they loved and served 
so well; and where such is the case, George 
Herbert's description is not exaggerated : " The 
parson's wife among her neighbours is the be- 
ginning of good discourses ; his children among 
children, his servants among other servants ; so 
that as in the house of those that are skilled in 
music all are musicians, in the house of a preacher 
all are preachers." 

And what is the grand secret of this power, 
this influence for good ? or rather, of what alone 
can this influence be the outcome ? In what lies 
the secret of the self-denial and the perseverance 
that characterises such lives? Is it nothing 
more than accommodation to a new life, or ac- 
quiescence in what is accidental to it? Is it 
saying to oneself, " This is my lot, and I must 
reconcile myself to it, and make the best of it " ? 
Does it all originate in no higher motive than 
having leisure and spare time, or because of an 
active temperament, or from a desire for useful- 
ness, or even from a strong sense of duty ? All 
these motives are short of the true, and have not 
in them the promise or secret of perseverance. If 
a wife or daughter help in a parish because they 
miLst, and are drawn into it against their will, 
as straws are sucked into a whirlpool, and carried 
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here and there against their will, the work must 
at times be against the grain ; it will be wanting 
in heart ; it will not bring its reward of con- 
sciousness that we are pleasing God. If it is to 
be, as it may be, the happiest life — happier far 
than the votaries of pleasure ever know ; if it is 
to be " filled up with blessed toil," the great secret 
is consecration of self. This lies down deep at 
the root of the whole matter. A clergyman can- 
not be happy nor really useful in his ministry if 
he ever regards it as professional drudgery. The 
first rule for workers for God is that " they first 
gave themselves to the Lord." And what a 
difference loving our work makes ! In what a 
different spirit we do it ! I have dwelt much on 
this point with the clergy on the " quiet days " 
held for them. Suffer me to press it home on 
you, so near and dear to them. You have less 
of the excitements and outward encouragements 
of the ministry than the clergy have. They are 
more in public, and to minister in public is in 
itself of interest. Your work lies more behind 
the scenes. You get less credit where you 
often deserve more, if not most. All the 
more necessary, therefore, is that consecration 
of yourself whose fruit is devotion^ and that 
dedication of yourself to Christ which was its 
own reward. Need I tell you how this con-- 
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secration is brought about? how it follows on 
the conviction by God the Holy Ghost of our per- 
sonal sinfulness and of our need of a Saviour ; 
how, as soon as we see our need of Christ, we 
see His need of us ; how, as soon as we realise 
what He has done for us, we ask, in humility, 
and yet in adoring love, " Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do ? " Then, as doing " all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus," for His sake, your 
influence cannot but be great. You ask God to 
use you. He empowers you first, and in His 
enabling grace you are a vessel fit for the Master's 
use. His service is your delight. If you look 
for reward, you have it. Not only may we ask. 
What home may be so happy, where is more 
happiness to be found, than in the parsonage? 
but your time is healthily occupied, your sym- 
pathies are cultured, your own spiritual life is 
braced ; you have the consciousness that the life 
is not being wasted or misspent. When it shall 
come to a close, you will be able, please God, to 
find, as Dr. Guthrie did, what he called " a soft spot 
on his dying pillo^v" That soft spot was the con- 
sciousness that he had been allowed of God to do 
some work for Him here. To be useful in your 
generation and then to fall asleep in Jesus, what 
better life, what happier end, could you and I 
desire ? 

I close with one or more suggestions. Set 
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before yon your lot in life. Yon are where God 
has placed yon. Yon and I are here to glorify 
Him. Yon and I glorify Him best as we serve 
Him tmly where He has placed us. Your 
opportunities of doing good lie at your door. 
You have not to go far to seek them. Use these 
while they are yours to use. Pray Him, on 
this day, at this hour, to show yon yourself, to 
give yon vividly to realise the claim He has on 
your love, your heart's devotion, your conse- 
crate gifts or powers. Ask Him to forgive, as 
only He can forgive, fully and freely, anything 
in which conscience condemns and reproves. 
Pray Him for all spiritual blessings in Christ 
Jesas, for contentment with your lot, for grace 
to use aright your opportunities, for wisdom and 
love, for faith and hope, for charity and meekness. 
These are of His giving, and we want them all 
for such work as His. Ask Him to use yon 
when and where and how He sees best, to accept 
yon and your service for Jesus' sake, to make 
you helpful and of blessing to others. Such was 
the daily prayer of one who served Him well ; and 
when she could work no more, for the Master was 
calling her to some higher service, her prayer on 
her death-bed was in keeping with her whole life. 
She said, "Grant me. Lord, a place, even though it 
be the lowliest and the humblest, in Thine eternal 
kingdom." 
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VI. 

THE DEVOTIONAL USE OF HYMNS.* 

At the kind request — which must be regarded in 
such cases as a command — of the Bight Bev. the 
President, I venture, at his Lordship's suggestion, 
to submit to your consideration a few remarks on 
a subject somewhat new at a Church Congress, 
but one that is not otherwise than in keeping with 
the tone and spirit which so fitly and happily char- 
acterises the closing day of its meetings. The sub- 
ject is " The Devotional Use of Hymns," as distinct 
from as well as over and above that use of hymns 
on which, it may be, nothing new or worthy of 
your attention could well be written. We are 
for the most part so familiar with the use of 
hymns, that for such use no apology is needed. 
In connection with Divine service they have their 
recognised place and office. Including the ancient 
Canticles under the head of hymns, the singing 
at intervals of sacred words lightens up Divine 

* Read at the Church Congress, Derby, i88a. 
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service, and is some security, as a very old writer 
says, " against heaviness and distraction." This 
is so generally felt, in all communities of Chris- 
tians, as to call for neither argument or justifica- 
tion. The necessity has created the use. It is 
not within the compass and object of this paper 
to comment on the many collections of hymns 
now in use, or to venture on such debatable and 
even controversial ground as to express a prefer- 
ence for any one collection in particular. I ven- 
ture to doubt the wisdom, if not the possibility, 
of attempting to compile any one book for universal 
and unvaried use in the comprehensive Church 
of England. If the Church of England is to be 
truly national in her comprehensiveness, she must 
be truly catholic in her teaching. If all Christian 
schools of thought are to be welcomed within her 
fold, we must expect and allow a corresponding 
variety in those collections of hymns which, 
directly or indirectly, reflect and express " schools 
of thought." The hymn-book in use in any par- 
ticular church is, in the majority of cases — ^I do 
not say in all — no mean indication of the teach- 
ing of the pulpit. It is more or less a confirma- 
tion of, and handmaid to, definite teaching. This 
is shown in the question so often put, " What 
hymn-book do you use in your church ? " 

I am not sure that a more frequent use of sacred 
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poetry in the pulpit would not come under the 
head of " the devotional use of hymns." If a 
hymn lightens up Divine service, a happily 
selected verse of some well-known hymn may 
have the same effect with the sermon. I should 
not be in favour so much of lengthy quotations, 
as of the occasional citation, from some well- 
known and thoughtful poet, of a single verse, or 
some few appropriate lines illustrating and giving 
effect to your own thoughts, only in happier lan- 
guage. This may be done without laying your 
sermon open to being called " elegant extracts," 
or being thought to cover poverty of matter by 
drawing largely on the sentiments of others. 
There is large room for this most helpful and 
devotional use of hymns and sacred poetry. It 
never fails to arrest the attention. It serves in 
many cases to rivet some one thought on the 
mind. It is no inappropriate ending of an ear- 
nest discourse. I have found from some experi- 
ence that by thus using sacred poetry in the 
pulpit and at " Bible readings," I have been 
instrumental in introducing many devout Chris- 
tians to authors or collections of sacred poetry 
hitherto unknown to them, and that in the 
perusal and re-perusal of these poems they have 
found repeated and unfailing pleasure. There is 
a mine of sacred poetry which is for many yet 
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unquanied and lumsed. Those of us who have 
conducted " Missions," any here who have been 
present at a soberly conducted " After Meeting," 
well know the 'power — I can really use no other 
word — of a hymn, such as one of Faber's, read 
aloud amidst the hush and silence of a deeply 
impressed multitude. Who that has been present 
can forget the touching and impressive eflfect of re- 
citing slowly, in the ears of many on bended knee, 
such a hymn as " Lord, I hear of showers of bless- 
ing " ? The hymn in such case, and so used, 
not only excites devotion — it becomes a prayer. 
It is not only a flower in the literature of Christian 
thought, but, taken into the life of a devout heart, 
it becomes what botanists would call a floral leaf. 
It is said, it is sung, it is used in an entirely new 
spirit. It is a power. It is less sung or said 
than prayed. Why should we not make more 
frequent use of this power ? If it serve to make 
prayer after a sermon less formal and more real, 
more prolonged and less hurried, is anything 
with reason to be urged against such use of 
hymns? 

Shall I point out and enlarge upon the use of 
hymns at family prayer ? Not to dwell on their 
value as part of our daily private devotion, I as- 
sume that we are agreed on the duty of family 
prayer, and that they who look for that blessing on 
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their household " which maketh rich, and addeth 
no sorrow to it," make a great point of, at least, 
beginning the day at the domestic altar. Here, 
perhaps, if anywhere, there is not so much danger 
of singing a hymn for the sake of its catching tune. 
It is part of family devotion. The careful selection 
of an appropriate hymn, varied as this may be to 
suit special incidents in family life, gives life to 
what is apt to be very dull, insipid, and formal. 
Family prayer should be so ordered, should be 
of such a character, that it shall never be regarded 
by children, guests, or servants as something to 
be, if possible, avoided or excused from. Even 
if it never exceed one quarter of an hour — and 
this is not long — there is abundant room for a 
hymn, a portion of Scripture and short comment, 
and a few prayers. There ought to be no diffi- 
culty in large, and but very little in small house- 
holds, in arranging that a hymn be sung. It 
gives a tone to the rest of the short but deeply 
important service. It is the tribute of devotion 
in which the caged birds in your room join. It 
enlists for the time the talent of music, the gift 
of song, however humble, into the service of God. 
It gives room for all, parents and children^ masters 
and mistresses, the servant and the served, to join 
as one family, and as " the church that is in the 
house," in one united act of devotion. May I 
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plead for a more frequent and general nse of 
hymns at family prayer ^ for the express purpose 
of exciting or assisting devotion ? 

I would also but briefly touch on the devotional 
use of hymns in the sickroom. I would have a 
well-assorted collection of sacred poetry, and the 
name is legion, in every room where sickness is of 
long standing. They who have had experience of 
sickness need not to be reminded how the mind 
craves for variety, as well as for comfort, during 
illness. Who of any ministerial experience does 
not know the value of sweet hymns to the sufiering 
and pain-weary ? They are like drops of rain on 
a parched and thirsty soil, grateful, refreshing, 
reviving. Who has not had the hymn-book 
returned with the verse marked, or the leaf 
turned down by the hand, now crumbling into 
dust, of some great and patient sufferer whose 
soul has passed into the presence of God, washed 
in a Saviour's precious blood, and whose latest 
thought and only hope found expression in the 
favourite hymn — 

r 

** Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood waa shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd'st me come to Thee, 
Lamb of God, I come ! " 

Who has not been comforted by Keble and 
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Monsell, by Bonar and Lyte, by Charlotte ElKot 
and Prances Havergal ? Who has not found 
solace and refreshment within the pages of such 
collections as those of Faber and Alexander ; 
" The Changed Cross and other Poems ; " " The 
Shadow of the Rock ; " " Ezekiel and other 
Poems;" "The Name of Jesus and other Poems;" 
"Songs in the Night;" "Wayside Wisdom for 
Wanderers ; " " Christian Lyrics ; " " Fosbery's 
Hymns for the Sick and Suffering ; " and many 
more ? Should not some one or other, or, 
where practicable, all of these, find a place near 
the Bible, and any used manual of private devo- 
tion? The spiritual life cannot but be helped, 
strengthened, comforted, refreshed by intercourse 
in this form with some of the saintliest and most 
spiritually-minded of our race. It cannot but be 
that in the sublime thoughts of others there are 
much which will tally and chime in with our own 
varied mood of mind. And why do not they to 
whom God has given the gift of song, and whom He 
has endowed with enchaining sweetness of voice, 
consecrate that precious heaven-bom gift, and 
seek as well as find some nobler sphere and 
higher use for it than the concert or drawing- 
room ? If St. Paul and Silas sang God's praises 
within prison walls, are there not many sick ones 
in infirmaries and in wretched, poverty-stricken 
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homes ; are there not many sad and forlorn ones 
in workhouses who might be cheered by a 
kindly visit and a hymn devoutly and sweetly 
sung? 

I must not now dilate on the devotional value 
of hymns at christenings, weddings, and fwnerals, 
nor pause long to say with what advantage a 
hymn might be more frequently sung in cathe- 
drals. But while pleading for larger and more 
frequent use of hymns in the ptdpit, ait family 
prayer, and in the sick-room, as a legitimate 
and available means of exciting, stimulating, or 
deepening devotional feelings, do we, we may 
venture to ask, make the most and best use of 
hymns which the frequently recurring opportu- 
nities of Divine service afford ? I do not speak 
of those hymns being carefully and thoughtfiiUy 
selected, so that they shall all and each be in 
keeping with some special teaching of the day, 
and shall thus give unity to that teaching, as 
well as helps, to impress some lesson of truth on 
the minds of the worshippers. There is great 
room for improvement in this particular. Al- 
though the selection of hymns for Divine ser- 
vice may cost time and thought, it is time and 
thought well spent by those who would not offer 
burnt-offerings unto God of that which costs 
them nothing. Time and pains are as " the 
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tlireshing instruments and other instruments" 
given freely together with the oxen for sacrifice. 
Too often this selection is left to the organist ; 
and although there are organists, to whom such 
selection can with the utmost confidence be in- 
trusted, this can scarcely be said of all. To play 
the hymn is their province rather than to select 
it. It is not to be wondered at if the organist 
thinks more of the music to which the words are 
set than of the words themselves. He is not so 
much a teacher as a player. 

How much room there is for improvement in 
the very singing of hymns ! Is there not too 
often almost an entire absence of light and shade 
in accompaniment, and as a consequence in sing- 
ing ? There is a great want of intelligent ren- 
dering of different verses, to such an extent that 
in some more recent editions, notably of " Hymns 
Ancient and Modem,", the musical marks of ex- 
pression are given for the guidance of organist 
and choir. Is it too much to say that these 
directions would never have been given were it 
not for the unintelligent, unobservant singing 
of hymns in our churches? Ought organists, 
choristers, or congregation, if they really gave 
mind as well as voice to words, to require to be 
told when to sing piano and when to sing forte ? 
If more attention were bestowed on this detail, 
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the improved character of hymn-singing in the 
direction of devoutness wonld soon be felt. 

Again, how poor are some tnnes unhappily 
manfed to woxi which deserve some swSter 
melody ! What a scope our composers have, not 
only for anthems and services, but for writing good 
congregational tunes ! By this I do not mean 
such as are popular in the vulgar sense, but such 
as cannot well be travestied, or parodied, or pro- 
faned. In the words of one well known in the 
Church, " Music which is to pass as a precious 
heir-loom from one generation to another, which 
is to soothe the sorrow, excite the patriotism, above 
all to quicken and intensify the devotions of a 
people, and to dignify the worship of God; this 
can come only from the anxious labour of hard- 
working, highly-gifted men " (Canon Hole). 
Have we not to watch against singing hymns 
for the sake of some catching, sparkling tunCy 
unmindful altogether of the words ? Few things 
perhaps are more fatal to devotional singing than 
claptrap, jaunty melodies, with a vulgar refrain, 
or some secular air adapted to sacred words ; and 
fatal to devotion for this simple reason, notwith- 
standing Wesley's oft-quoted saying, that you 
cannot altogether dissociate the tune so adopted 
from its negro-melody or concert-hall setting. 
Hymn-singing becomes vulgarised. It savours 
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more of places of amusement than of the min- 
strelsy of God. When do you ever hear traves- 
tied or parodied tunes composed by such men as 
Hopkins, Gauntlett, Smart, Ouseley, Havergal, 
Webbe, Elvey, Staines, Barnby, and last, though 
not least of those specially identified with sacred 
music, one who has laid the Church under such 
deep obligation — the late Dr. Dykes ? 

Again, if you look through any good collection 
of Christian poetry, how many beautiful thoughts, 
turned into verse, have. never yet been wedded to 
suitable tunes. I cannot but think, haying given 
for years no little attention to this, and having by 
me a considerable collection of hymn books, that 
we have not yet a really good hymn book in use. 
It seems to me we have not altogether met the 
wants of the more cultured of our congregation. 
We may be nearing it. Bickersteth's " Hymnal 
Companion " has opened its pages to some few of 
the poems I have particularly in view, notably 
such hymns as " One sweetly solemn thought ; " 
" Peace, perfect peace ; " " No, not despair- 
ingly ; " " Prayer is the soul's sincere desire ; " 
" Thou hidden love of God ; " " Oh ! for the peace 
which floweth as a river ; " " Thou knowest, 
Lord, the weariness ; " " Father, I know that all 
my life ; " " Long did I toil and knew no earthly 
rest ; " " Oh ! the bitter shame and sorrow." 

L 
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These exquisite poems are to be met with in some 
collections of poetry; but there are many more 
like tmto these, which we could wish to hear in 
Church set to some suitable tune. They are 
arranged for private use, but why should they 
not be translated from the drawing-room or 
oratory to more public and general use in Divine 
service ? Is there any real reason why we should 
not occasionally sing a hymn kneeling ? Standing 
befits the posture of praise, but then all hymns are 
not words of praise. Some are litanies and sup- 
pUcations. What more incongruous than to stand 
singing — 

" Lord, in this Thy mercy's day : 
On our knees we fall and pray,*' 

Unless it were to kneel down singing — 

'' Stand up and bless the Lord, 
Ye people of His choice '' ? 

Who can find words in which adequately to con- 
vey to those who have never been brought under 
its influence, the intense solemnity, the rapt devo- 
tion, the profound heart-feeling with which, during 
a " Mission," a hymn is sung kneeling ? Who, 
that recall the quiet and hallowed hours of an 
early celebration, can ever forget the sweet im- 
pressiveness of a hymn thus sung ? Who, that 
has seen a vast congregation kneeling down as one 
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man, and joining in with soft and subdued voice, 
in some toucliing hymn, could fail to recognise the 
power of such singing, and wish over and over again 
that it were more generally put forth ? When 
or where do you ever hear such real hearty as 
distinct from hearty ^ singing as you do during 
the glow and fervour and exalted devotion of a 
Mission ? Hearty singing fails to express what 
I mean. This may be loud and noisy. Church 
walls may be made to ring with the Old Hundredth^ 
or Hanover^ or Austria ; but I am thinking of the 
Nunc DimittiSj sung as the aged Simeon may be 
imagined to have felt it ; I am thinking of " How 
sweet the Name of Jesus sounds," or " There is a 
Name I love to hear," "When I sursrey the won- 
drous Cross," " Just as I am, without one plea," 
" Lord, in this Thy mercy's day," " My God, and 
is Thy Table spread ? " " Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me," "Art thou weary, art thou languid?" 
" Nearer, my God, to Thee," " Thine for ever," 
" Sinful, sighing to be blest," " Lord, speak to 
me, that I may speak," and many more, sung 
with feeling ; sung with what Joseph Goss once 
described to me as a ^^ sixth sense" i.e., with soul ; 
sung with the whole heart in it ; sung — ^yes, even 
with tears, with a tongue whose strings have been 
cut, and from a heart right at last with God. 
Who, that has joined in a Thanksgiving Service 
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at the close of a God-owned and Grod-honour^d 
Mission, has not heard the Gloria in Excdsis sung 
as he never heard it before at Holy Communion ? 
and " Ohj for a heart to praise my God," "Nearer, 
my God, to Thee," " Thine for ever," so joined in, 
in one grand anthem of praise and dedication, 
until every nerve and fibre of your spiritual being 
thrilled with ecstasy, and you felt that this must 
be some echo on earth of the song of the Lamb ? 
You come back from the fervour and earnestness 
of the hallowed morning hour, jfrom the glow 
of the praising multitude, to what sounds and 
seems flat, undevout, and cold. If hymns can be 
so sung that they shall be a power ; if they can 
be so rendered as that they shall be helpful, stir- 
ring, elevating, and this very often with congre- 
gations where you least looked for it, why should 
it not always and everywhere be so ? I do not 
say to the same extent. We must make allow- 
ance for special conditions and favouring circum- 
stances. But we know what can be done. We 
have the hymn, we have the tune, we have the 
people. We know how much singing power is 
latent in every congregation. We know that 
much may be done to evoke and encourage it. 
We may discourage a choir singing to us or^br 
us. We know how much may be accomplished 
by occasional practice of tones by the choir and 
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people. We know how much may be done by a 
clergyman, with but very slight knowledge of 
music, himself presiding at organ or harmonium, 
and unsupported by any choir, making the con- 
gregation sing. I see no reason why, if capable 
of doing it, the clergyman should not play, as 
well as preach and pray. Much in this direction 
is being done. A higher class of organists, 
better educated, more cultured, are to be found 
in the Church. Much that is purely mechanical, 
if I may so speak, may be accomplished. You 
may successfully encourage an organist to vary 
and modulate his accompaniments. You may so 
train a choir as that it shall sing with telling 
and effective light and shade. You may educate 
a congregation in this detail of worship, and by 
sheer dint of practice and example make the 
singing of hymns more devotional. But even 
where all this is, one thing may he lacking. And 
what is that ? It is the grace of Grod. To sing 
devoutly, you must feel devoutly. " Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." 
You can no more compose a hymn book for un- 
believers without profanity, than you can draw 
up a prayer book for unbelievers without grave 
omissions. The Prayer Book is the language 
of believers. Our congregations have, in many 
cases, to le&m the language of a believer before 
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they can use their Prayer Book aright. There 
is an unreal use of our Liturgy. It is even so 
with hymns. In the lips of many the language 
of Prayer Book and Hymnal is unreal, exagge- 
rated, strained. In the lips of the unbeliever, 
ungodly, impure, impenitent, unconsecrate, the 
hymn is sung for the sake of its melody. It is 
simply idle to say that it is sung for the sake of 
words he does not sympathise with. In singing, 
as in prayer, he may honour God with his lips, 
whilst his heart is far from Him. The hymn has 
served as a help against weariness and distraction, 
but it has done nothing more for him. If the 
singing of the hymns is to be devotional, the singer 
himself must be a song to the Lord. Where 
there is a true sense of sin, hymns of penitence, 
sung standing or kneeling, will be a real confes- 
sion. Where one is awakened to a consciousness 
of the need of a Saviour, " Lead, kindly light," 
will be a heartfelt prayer for guidance to that 
Light which lighteneth every one that cometh 
into the world. Where the consciousness of un- 
worthiness is realised, " I lay my sins on Jesus " 
is sung with a sense of relief untold. Where 
^^ the unspeakable gifb " has been accepted, praise 
will be heartfelt. Whete there is a sense of re- 
conciliation, the child of God will sing, " I was a 
wandering sheep ; I did not love the fold," with 
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tears. Where " the peace which floweth as a 
river" fills the mind, the heart will overflow with 
songs of gratitude. With what life, pathos, 
reality, will such hymns as " Oh ! for a closer 
walk with God" be sung by one whose daily 
prayer is that he may grow in grace as he grows 
in years ! 

It may be too much to expect that all shall 
thus " worship God in the beauty of holiness." 
It may be too much to expect that every one 
shall ^' sing and make melody in his heart to the 
Lord." But we shall assuredly do so as we pray 
for a larger outpouring of His Spirit on our 
hearts, and as the Holy Ghost takes of the things 
of Christ, and shows them to us more and more, 
we shall sing from the heart more and more. 
We shall have more devout singing as we our- 
selves become more devout. We shall become 
more devout as we realise God's presence more 
when we worship, and as His Spirit dwells more 
consciously within us. And thus the use of 
hymns will be part of our training here to take 
our part hereafter in the unearthly and heavenly 
song of the redeemed in glory. 

" Lord ! by every minstrel tongue, 
Be Thy praise so duly sung, 
That Thine angel harps may ne'er 
Fail to find an echoing here. 
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We the while of meaner birth, . 

Who in that divinest spell. 
Dare not hope to join on earth. 

Give us grace to listen well ! 

Wake into sonnd divine 

The very pavement of Thy shrine, 

Till we like Heaven's star-sprinkled floor, 

Faintly give back what we adore. 

Childlike thongh the voices be. 

And untonable the parts ; 
Thou wilt own the minstrelsy, 

If it flow from childlike hearts.'' 
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VII 

PREACHING AND ITS RESULTS:* WHY 

NOT GREATER? 

Invited to join this Society, and to take part in 
its occasional and most useful meetings, and in- 
vited further to read a Paper on some practical 
topic in which clergy and laity would have a 
common interest, it seems to me that I shall best 
carry out the objects of the Association, and give 
effect to your invitation, by offering a few remarks 
upon Freaching and its Results, This is a familiar 
subject, in which clergy and laity cannot but be 
interested, affecting as it does most deeply their 
spiritual life. The preacher will consider preach- 
ing from his aspect of it ; the layman from his own. 
But at the outset both will be agreed that preach- 
ing generally holds the foremost place in the 
instrumentality Ood has been pleased to use for 
making known His will, for the spread and in- 
crease of the Eedeemer's kingdom, for the evan- 

* A Paper read at the York Clerical and Lay Society, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1872. 
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gelisation of the world, for the conversion of 
individual souls. I say, the foremost place, 
because it is not the exposition of the Word of 
God? The preacher sows that good seed, 
" yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself." It holds the foremost place in the in- 
strumentality of evangelisation, because its varied 
operations and effects are all more or less, at first, 
preparatory. It is as the ploughshare which opens 
up the soil for the seed cast into furrows the plough- 
share has made. It is as the axe of the settler 
which clears the forest growth for the colonist who 
is to follow. Other means of grace have not the 
same effect as the ordinance of preaching, t.e., they 
do not awaken, impress, convince. They initiate, 
sustain, and establish. Sacraments do not lead 
man to ask the soul-stirred, soul-stirring ques- 
tion, " Sir, what must I do to be saved ? " They 
are means of grace to the soul taught its need, 
and directed how aright to use them, through 
the preached Word, but there can be no growth 
where there is not already life. Nor need we 
dwell upon the past history of the results of 
preaching, nor upon such as cannot but be 
within the experience of every faithful minister of 
Christ, in order to justify the position we assign 
to the Ministry of the Word. We cannot exag- 
gerate its importance. There may be difference 
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of opinion as to the desirableness of frequent or 
infrequent Sermons. Some may think that the 
custom of the Boman communion has its advan- 
tages over our own, in which Sermons are occa- 
sional and the preacher carefully selected because 
of special pulpit gifts. Others may think that 
the Church of England takes, on the whole, the 
more proper view and estimate of preaching, in 
making the Sermon part of almost all her public 
services. Whatever disadvantage may arise from 
this in particular instances, where preaching is 
not a man's gift, and the preparation of two or 
more Sermons weekly is felt to be irksome 
through consciousness of want of aptitude, or 
laborious through pressure of parochial work, still 
this I am inclined to think is more than over- 
balanced by the confessed good, which must be 
a result more or less felt, arising from the per- 
petual, sustained, persistent promulgation of God's 
Word, however imperfectly or inadequately set 
forth. 

It seems to myself that occasional Sermons, as 
Against frequent, may lead to the depreciation of 
the ordinance itself, and to undue prominence 
being given to what is beneficial and vitalising 
after conversion^ and not before. The question, 
however, is not of the frequency or infrequency 
of Sermons. It is not one of discussion as to the 
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primary or secondary place preaching holds in 
the work of the ministry. The question rather 
for us to discuss, to consider, and, so far as 
we individually may, practically] deal with, is 
this — " Why do not greater results follow upon 
preaching? Why are the results confessedly 
disproportioned to the instrumentality so largely 
employed? Why is it that, so far as human 
judgment can discern — commanding as we do so 
influential, and wielding so potent a weapon of 
conversion — so few hearers are converted, and 
that, notwithstanding on an average 100,000 
sermons are preached on every Sunday in the 
ears of dying and immortal men, more souls are 
not awakened into earnest inquiry, more hearts 
not pricked, more lives not altered, more souls 
not won ? " This is a very grave and impor- 
tant question alike for clergy and laity. In 
attempting to assign any reason for this barren- 
ness of result in the Church of England — to 
which I confine myself— and in offering any 
suggestion for the more effectual preaching of 
the Word, I will endeavour, so far as I can, to 
give you simply my own thoughts and re- 
flections, whatever they may be worth, endea- 
vouring to put away fix)m mind and remem- 
brance the smart and caustic things which are 
said of Sermons; the hackneyed and familiar 
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reflections made on preachers; the criticisms 
which raise the laugh but fail to remedy the 
evil. We are too much here of one mind and of 
one heart to desire to approach this subject in 
any but a sober, serious, and prayerful spirit, 
and you would be as impatient of anything 
bordering on levity, as I should be grieved to in- 
dulge in it. If, too, in uttering my honest con- 
victions, confirmed by some seventeen years' 
experience of preaching to every class, to the 
most refined and intellectual, as well as to the 
more rude and unlettered, I should seem to say 
anything that may wound theological suscepti- 
bilities, or run up against some cherished convic- 
tion other than my own, you will at least believe 
that nothing is further from my wish intention- 
ally to say anything that could even create 
diflFerence of opinion, still less cause irritation, 
and with one of old I can only ask, " I beseech 
you, hear me patiently." 

To my mind and growing conviction, first and 
foremost amongst the reasons why greater and 
more spiritual results do not follow upon preach- 
ing is, that " the truth as it is in Jesus " is not 
set forth from all — shall I say from a very large 
proportion ?— of pulpits in this professing Chris- 
tian land. That is said of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, preached in its purity, integrity, sim- 
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plicity, which is said of no other truth or creed, 
viz., it is " a savour of life unto life, or a savour 
of death unto death ; " that " it is the power of 
God unto Salvation unto every one that be- 
lieveth." What more could be said of it to show 
what the Gospel really is? Now, there is, as 
indeed there must be, absolvie Truth as the basis 
of teaching. The natural philosopher experi- 
ments with facts J and applies these to the uses of 
civilised life. It is not otherwise in every de- 
partment of knowledge in its practical bearings. 
There are truths, facts, laws, which form the 
basis and groundwork of Science, Art, Philo- 
sophy, History. It is so with Revelation. Pro- 
minence may be given by particular sections 
of the Christian Church to particular doctrines. 
The Calvinist and Arminian, the Baptist and 
Anabaptist, each may view a particular truth in 
their own light, without real disharmony in the 
Church of Christ. To one it may be given to 
proclaim Christianity as the spiritual law of 
liberty, and to exhibit Faith as the most active 
principle. A St. John may say that the deepest 
quality in the bosom of Deity is Love. A St. 
James may assert the necessity of Moral Becti- 
tude. These are as different leaVes on the same 
tree, no two of which are precisely alike, as 
two faces of the human race, neither of which 
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are similar. But still there is absolute Truth at 
the back, so to speak, of these its manifold 
aspects. Each flower selects and reflects some 
one particular colour, from sombre to gay, as 
that colour is itself contained in the colourless 
ray of light. The great, universal, law of Nature 
is not uniformity J but variety consistent with, 
nay, as the very condition of, unity. But then 
there must be with Truth a lasis of unityy as 
the varied hues revealed by the decomposing 
prism coexist in the one perfect white ray of 
light Variety of teaching, prominence to 
this or that doctrine, is only so far to be tole- 
rated, and is only so far justifiable as it is 
consistent with "the unity of the faith" once 
delivered to the saints. We may agree to differ 
on some points of teaching or practice. We 
may tolerate different ways of putting the truth, 
but then it must be essentially the same truth 
which is put forth under another aspect, other- 
wise it does not serve the end which variety in 
Mature serves, where all contributes to one end, 
viz., unity and harmony. There is for us, 
preachers of the Word, a basis, groundwork of 
Truth. " Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid — Jesus Christ." That and that only, 
and no other, is the foundation-stone of the 
Christian's creed. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
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the only remedy for the world's recovery; His 
death is the only sufficient sacrifice once offered 
to take away sin. The Gospel of Christ, as re- 
ceived, embraced, accepted, is the only "way of 
Salvation" for individual, perishing sinners. 
The radical corruption of human nature; man's 
universal guilt before God; the doom which 
awaits him if unsaved ; the lost state of man out 
of Christ; the awful truth that until he be 
reconciled to God in Jesus Christ the wrath of 
God abides upon us ; that Christ died for all ; 
that Salvation is provided for each and every one 
of the human race ; that we are justified by faith 
that is in Christ Jesas ; that there is a full and 
present Salvation to all who believe ; that we can 
do nothing to merit Salvation, which is the free 
gift of God through Jesus Christ ; that to those 
who now, by that faith which is of the Holy 
Ghost, appropriate that Salvation and apply to 
their own soul the precious blood-shedding, 
" eternal life " is now given, and with the gift of 
eternal life the present sense of forgiven sin, 
present joy and peace in beKeving, and the 
assurance of Salvation if we persevere ; that we 
work from life and not Jbr life ; that whatever is 
not of faith hath the nature of sin ; that to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ truly and 
savingly is not of the head but of the heart, not 
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of reason but of inspiration; that no man can 
call Jesus the Lord but by the Holy Ghost ; that 
the true life we have to lead is the risen life of 
Jesus, the death unto sin and the new life unto 
righteousness; — these are surely the truths, 
great and primary, which the Gospel plainly, 
emphatically declares. These, like stars and 
planets near the sun, revolve round the centre of 
the Christian system, "Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified." These and none other are the truths 
which meet the deepest want of the soul. These, 
like some standard coin, have, when proclaimed, 
the ring of truth, and these alone, as set forth 
faithfully in the ears of dying men, are of 
that engrafted Word which is able to save their 
souls. 

So long as it be not the " wood, hay, or stub- 
ble " of man's own interpretation, any modifying 
or refining of these essential, fundamental, evan- 
gelical truths, let the preacher put these truths 
before his people as best he may. Out of a few 
simple elements the endless variety in Nature is 
formed. The same soil gives its own peculiar 
fragrance to each separate flower. Mother-earth 
imparts different flavour to each fruit she pro- 
duces. We may have the carefully written or 
the extempore Sermon. We may have every 
form of style, from the most stiiF and formal to 

M 
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the most natural and unfettered by rule. We 
may have language well quarried and chiselled, 
or rough and unpolished. We may have the 
Sermon massive with its pillars of argument or 
lighted up with the stained-glass window of illus- 
tration. We may have Sermons long or short, 
prolix or pithy, models of elaborate plan, or 
framed regardless of divisions and subdivisions, 
which help or weary the hearer. In all these 
and many more particulars there is wide and 
judicious latitude for variety. We can conceive 
nothing more inexpressibly dull than all indi- 
viduality of thought or style sunk in some uni- 
form plan of preaching, and no freedom accorded 
to the preacher for the exercise of his special 
aptitude, gift, or power. But the Gospel^ as our 
Lord, as His Apostles, as the first preachers of it 
understood and proclaimed it, as the first text 
stated it, — " Jesus and the Resurrection ; " the 
Cross of Christy to which we are bidden look in 
faith and be healed ; the love of God as mani- 
fested in Jesus ; His readiness to receive all, 
with all and in all their sin, as they open the 
door to Him Who stands and knocks ; the faith 
which precedes repentance and the repentance 
which is the first fruit of faith ; the love of Christ 
which constrains so soon as that love is realised ; 
the reality and the joy of present union with 
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Christ; — these are the truths which never can 
grow old ; which have lost none of their power 
when fully set forth ; which find a response in the 
burdened heart, an echo in the sick soul ; these 
awaken, these create inquiry; these convert ; these 
establish and confirm ; these supply a motive power 
as influential as it is new; these give a solid 
footing on which the soul can rest, and are to it 
what Ararat was to the ark which rested upon 
it. The believer can look upon the world of 
tribulation, temptation, buiFeting, and sin, and 
can feel safe, shut up within the ark of safety. 
Christ is in him and with him stronger than he 
that is against him. The redeemed life becomes 
a consecrate life. Talents, power, time, income, 
these bear the sign of the Cross. The renewed 
laB^n. feels that he is "not his own, but is bought 
with a price ; " and wherever this and more is 
realised, there you have vital religion, personal 
holiness, spirituality, and heavenly-mindedness. 
Then there is more than mere outward devotion 
in the sanctuary — ^there is inward devoutness of 
heart and mind ; more than that formal profes- 
sion of religion which is barren of fruit; more 
than excited emotion, enthusiastic sensations, 
effeminate sentiment evoked by what is sensuous 
and 8Bsthetic. The mind of Christ is gradually 
and more evidently formed and forming within : 
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there is the " bearing in the body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus." You have the consistent walk 
and conversation, the careful maintaining of good 
works as the fruit of sound faith and righti 
motive ; you have men not counting their own 
dear unto themselves, but all things as dross for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ ; 
you have liberality in almsgiving ; earnest desire 
to be further instructed in God's Word ; earnest 
prayer for the preacher, that he may have grace 
to preach the Gospel ; earnest prayer for grace 
for the hearer, that he may have faith to receive 
the Gospel preached; earnest prayer for grace, 
that preacher and hearer may alike in all things 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

We have in sober truth only to look to the 
uniform results of Oospd preaching ; we have 
only to consider dispassionately the general mind 
and fruitfulness of a congregation whore the 
ministry is decidedly evangelical to answer the 
question, Where shall we find — ^making all allow- 
ance for human infirmities and inconsistencies — 
where shall we find the most real, the least 
doubtful results of preaching ? Is it not where 
the preacher preaches " Christ and Christ cruci- 
fied;" where, as regards public ordinance, the 
outward form, valuable as it is, and necessary, 
is regarded as secondary and subservient ; where 
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virtue is not attached to that which, without real 
faith, would convert a Sacrament into a charm ; 
where the worshipper cares less for 'what is 
sensuous and exciting than for what contributes 
most to real devoutness of spirit, and where the 
first and animating thought of minister and 
people is that they may be all one in Christ 
Jesus ? 

Imperfectly as I have set this forth, you will, 
at least, sufficiently see what I understand by 
evangelical truth, as t?ie truth which, preached by 
preeuihers and received by hearers, is by the 
Spirit of God made effectual to the great end of the 
ministry, the conversion of souls and the edifica- 
tion of individual believers. Can we say that 
this is the truth taught in, enforced fi:om every 
pulpit in the Church of England ? I do not now 
speak of Sermons which are not the preacher's 
own : neither of his thought or composition ; which 
he purchases at so much a volume or copy, caring, 
it may be, less for their doctrine than for their 
length; which only require writing out and 
covering so much paper — if it cost him even that 
measure of manual labour ; which he delivers as 
his own, hardly asking for the blessing which 
doubtfully rests upon it. I do not speak of the 
preaching and repreaching the same stock Sermon ; 
of altering the text lest a congregation should 
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say, " I have heard that before;" of that ministry 
which from Sunday to Sunday has nothing new 
to bring out of the old treasure, nothing old to 
produce with all the freshness of newness. A 
blight, akin to rust and mildew, must rest upon 
the unhappy parish and congregation where the 
great instrument and ordinance of preaching is 
practically so disparaged, and not unfrequently to 
the exaggerated observance of Festivals and forms, 
which, however strictly and rubrically observed, 
cannot bring with them forgiveness and peace. 
To preach second-hand Sermons; to reproduce 
that which just escapes recognition because of 
the device of which the preacher himself is con- 
scious; to palm off as new what another text 
saves from being remembered as old, and not to 
devote, as every one with the cure of souls should, 
conscientiously, studiously, prayerfully, a portion 
of every week to preparation for the solemnities 
and responsibilities of the pulpit, what can be 
the result of such a niggardly ministry of the 
Word but to starve souls crying for bread, and 
instead of dispensing that bread of life to the 
multitude, sitting down in the companies of our 
several congregations, as we at our ordination 
received commission from Christ's hands, we 
would satisfy the multitude in the desert with 
two hundred pennyworth of bread not sufficient 
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for them ? No wonder that in parishes where 
the one " set over it in the Lord " either is or 
becomes "weary in well-doing" in this particular ; 
where the walls of his study do not echo his 
prayers for the teaching of the Spirit ; where his 
library tells the tale of the sources of his Sermon, 
and its shelves are not filled with standard works 
and recent commentaries, but with volumes of 
Sermons stale and old ; where Sundays find him . 
perfunctorily reading what evidently does not 
come warm and fresh from heart and brain, and 
words fall on hearers' ears as drops of opium on 
leaves of lead — no wonder that the Sermon does 
not do its proper work. It is accepted and sat 
through with more or less impatience as part of 
the public services; but, quickly forgotten, no 
serious impression is made, no good seed is sown, 
no lives are altered, no souls converted and won 
to Christ! But even where this is not; where 
study and prayer are bestowed in the preparation 
for the pulpit, and the importance of preaching 
is practically felt, what is the tenour, the charac- 
ter, the burden of too many Sermons ? We have 
elaborate arguments for the truth of Christianity, 
gravely and profoundly set forth in the ears of 
those whose presence in Church is fair evidence 
that they already believe in, at least, the historic 
fact of Christianity. We have texts critically 
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discussed and translators blamed or approved. 
We have moral essays flavoured with Christianity. 
We have moral dutie/ illustrated by Christ's 
example; particular traits of the Christian cha- 
racter dwelt upon, of which Jesus is the type 
and pattern. We hear much dboiU Christ; much 
of Christ, His life, work, passion, death. We 
have general statements of the love of God in 
Christ : of the nature and mystery of the Atone- 
ment, and of the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
The need of Salvation is earnestly insisted upon. 
The " four grand subjects," Death, Hell, Judg- 
ment, Eternity, are all more or less powerfully 
proclaimed. But how often is the way of Salva- 
tion pointed out, the need of conversion pressed 
on individual consciences, the nature of tnce faith 
and unfeigned repentance explained; the abso- 
lute need of illumination in order that we may 
understand spiritual truth insisted on; the 
modus operandi^ so to speak, set forth by which 
the love of God in Christ is realised^ so that 
we love God and realise the love of Jesus, and 
find love to be the constraining motive, the 
mainspring of the system of good works ? How 
often are these truths explained and clearly 
enunciated ? How often is Christ spoken of as a 
present Saviour ; Eternal life as a present gift ; 
Christ in us the hope of glory ? Are there not 
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Sermons preached with fervour, but which leave 
the unconverted man ignorant of the way of 
Salvation; Sermons which appeal to tenderest 
emotions, and bring tears to eyes long unused to 
tears ? Are there not Sermons of classic taste 
and felicitous language, and the hearer as he 
listens is charmed with the pathos, the poetry, 
the diction, the chasteness of the admirable and 
admired composition? Are there not Sermons 
so composed and so delivered that the preacher 
is to the hearer, hanging on his lips, as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice and 
can play well on an instrument ? " They hear thy 
words but they do them not ; " no word flies as 
arrow from heart to heart ; there is no dividing 
asunder of the joint and marrow, no reproof 
sharper than any two-edged sword driven home 
to the hilt, and the result is perhaps as barren as 
that of careless or unprepared preaching. It 
leads to nothing of enduring good. Like the 
butterfly which hovers near a flower yet sucks 
not the honey, the Sermon near the truth is yet 
not the truth. It excites admiration, attracts 
the crowd, rivets the attention, but the heart and 
life and character of the hearers remain as they 
were before, unaltered, unfruitful, unblessed. 

How comes this, yes, even amongst thoroughly 
earnest men, who have taken Orders from the 
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highest motive, are devoted and zealous, and 
have really at heart the good of their people ? 
How is it that too many have to lament the not 
only apparently, but really unsnccjessful or un- 
blessed ministry, and cannot at the close of a 
year feel and know, and rejoice in knowing, that 
they have converted a sinner from the error of 
his ways? Is it not because they too often 
content themselves with discussing and explain- 
ing questions of theology, or defend and unfold 
Christian truth, or preach as if all were converted 
and all believers? Do they not preach Baptismal 
Regeneration as everything, and not conversion^ 
which, rightly understood, is the fulfilling the 
Faith and Repentance promised in Baptism, and 
in virtue of which promise grace is by anticipation 
bestowed ? Do they not ignore the difference be- 
tween worship and evangelising, the one being the 
privilege of the child of God, the other being for 
the world of the unconverted ? Do they not forget, 
for their own spiritual enlightenment, as for that 
of those committed to their care, that preacher 
and hearer alike need the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost ; that God works by the Spirit through the 
truth ; that there is a quickening of the Spirit, 
an illuminating from above, an insight into " the 
mystery," an understanding and acceptance of 
the way of Salvaiion, which is nothing short of 
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a revelation within the man ? Can every preacher 
of the Word, can every one who mounts a pul- 
pit, from which he is expected to teach immortal 
souls, can every minister of Christ say of him- 
self what St. Paul said — " It pleased God to 
reveal His Son in me" ? 

And not until preachers of God's Word have 
themselves been " quickened ; " not until the 
" light hath shined in our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ," can he speak of it with 
that power and force and eiFectiveness which 
comes from conviction, and from the life-giving 
truth which, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
has become our own. Where the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ for us, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit in us, be not clearly understood, the 
trumpet cannot but give an uncertain sound. I 
do not say that an imperfect ministry of the Word 
is not overruled for good to many souls. It is 
true that " the effect of Christ's ordinances is 
not taken away by the un worthiness or wicked- 
ness of its ministers, nor the grace of God dimi- 
nished from such as by faith and rightly do 
receive the Sacraments." No doubt souls are 
awakened, seriously impressed, set on inquiry, 
and even provoked to better things by preach- 
ing which is not strictly evangelical, but this is 
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not SO much by the Sermon as in spite of the 
Sermon, and what is imperfect in the inatru- 
ment is made good to the hearer. Bat to be 
real, and to make others feel our reality, we 
must not simply be earnest — for false teachers 
are earnest — we must be able to speak from 
profound Spirit-taught and inspired conviction. 
If the Christian does not know that he himself is 
saved, how can he hope to preach Salvation suc- 
cessfully to others ? There is no eloquence like 
that which comes from conviction, the " certain 
wonderful power of making oneself believed." 
There is all the difference in the world between 
those who preach because they want to say some- 
thing, and those who preach because they have 
something to say. The celebrated actor gave 
this well-known reply, when asked why preach- 
ing produced so little effect compared with that 
produced by acting — " Because," said Garrick, 
" I recite fiction as if it were truth, while you 
deliver truth as if it were fiction." Exaggerated 
as this statement is, and even unfair, there is no 
doubt that much preaching fails to impress be- 
cause of the felt want of reality and earnestness 
and conviction in the preacher. He does not, 
therefore, convey conviction to the hearer; and 
not until they who have to teach others will be- 
lieve that they must be themselves taught from 
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above; not until our pulpits throughout the 
length and breadth of this country are occupied 
by men " taught of the Holy Ghost, which takes 
of the things of Christ and shows them unto men ; " 
not until we can persuade those who are irritated 
and indignant at the thought that it can be other- 
wise with them, that " the truth as it is in Jesus " 
must be vividly realised, shall we have greater, 
more evident, more reliable results of preaching. 
Then only will the " Word be confirmed witii 
signs following ; " then only will the blind re- 
ceive sight and the lame walk, the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak ; then only will sin-sick souls be 
healed, devils cast out, unclean spirits exorcised, 
liberty given to the captive to set him free. 
Without this quickening and teaching, they who 
are appointed guides will be but blind teachers 
of the blind; the stewards of God's mysteries 
will not rightly discharge the trust of the Gospel 
committed to them; the ambassador for Christ 
will not deliver his message faithfully ; the shep- 
herd of souls for which Christ died will never lead 
his flock into the green pastures of God's Word, 
and beside its still waters of comfort. 

This teaching, this illumination, this revela- 
tion, so essential to evangelical preaching, is not 
ours to bestow one upon another. It comes from 
and is of God only. All they can do who have 
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themselves " once tasted of the heavenly gift/' 
to whom Christ is precious, and to whom He 
has made Himself known, is to offer up inter- 
cessory prayer for a larger outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost on our beloved Church, and on indi- 
vidual ministers in it. We are bidden pray 
one for another, that they may be healed. We 
need not irritate or offend where we " discern " 
that the preacher himself is not converted, and his 
Sermon has not in it the ring of truth. We need 
not excite prejudice against the truth by want 
of charity in our judgment, or by censoriousness 
in our remarks. These only estrange, where by 
"speaking the truth ,in love" we might per- 
chance win. We can name by name in our daily 
devotions those intrusted with the care of souls 
who are " preaching any other Gospel," and ask 
of God in His infinite mercy so to open the eyes 
of their understanding that they may be able 
ministers of the New Testament, " not of the 
letter which killeth, but of the Spirit which 
giveth life." 

There is yet one more suggestion of a practi-* 
cal nature which I venture to throw out, and it 
is one which concerns the hearer as well as the 
preacher, which has to do with him who receives 
even more than with him who delivers the mes- 
sage. The preacher only sows the seed. The 
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growth, the increase, comes from God. That 
growth is conditioned as growth in Nature is 
conditioned. The parable of the sower succinctly 
states the hindrances from within to the recep- 
tion, growth, and fruitftilness of the seed. Of 
these I do not now speak, save to say that that 
parable strikes the true chord. Much of the 
effect of preaching is lost, lost irrevocably, because 
as a rule the impression created by the Sermon, 
however earnest and faithful, is not followed up. 
It is evanescent in itself, likely to give place 
to some other and new impression, and passes 
quickly off as breath off the polished mirror. 
The Service ended, the concluding voluntary 
plays people out of Church and the Sermon out of 
their heads. Friend meets friend at the Church 
door. The conversation is on topics foreign to 
those which have been ringing in our ears. 
Men and women return to their homes, and with 
Bible and Prayer-Book shelve away what God 
would have us ponder over and act upon. How 
is this to be remedied? How shall good im- 
pressions be made more lasting, more faithful? 
We should do with them as the photographer 
does with the likeness painted by the sun. He 
fixes the impression in solitude and darkness. An 
After-Meeting, conducted within the conditions 
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of the parish, is very conducive to this end. The 
impression is left to soak in the mind. If not 
too frequent, it is a great auxiliary to effective 
preaching and fruitful hearing. Such as may 
feel inclined are invited to remain at the conclu- 
sion of the ordinary service. In an adjoining 
chapel, if there be one, or in a schoolroom 
contiguous to the Church, the After-Meeting 
is conducted. The subject of the Sermon is 
briefly summed up and pointedly applied. The 
hearer is left alone " to speak to himself and to 
God." In the hush and stillness of the House 
of Prayer, the impression is fixed and deepened. 
In some parishes these After - Meetings are 
habitual, in others occasional. My own opinion 
is that they should be of comparatively rare occur- 
rence. Wherever they are held, and conducted 
with sobriety, in a spirit of earnest supplication, 
they are of unquestionable value. They form an 
essential feature of " Missions," and why should 
not that which is proved effectual on special 
occasions be used with judgment in our ordinary 
ministrations ? Thus, as George Herbert says, 
we " dip and season our words heart-deep," or, 
as some one else has said, " we screw truth into 
the mind." Speaking strictly within the Umits 
of my own experience, I am persuaded that even 
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where evangelical truth is preached, there is 
always more or less occasion for some auxiliary 
of this nature. What reason is there why that 
which obtains in other Communions and is proved 
valuable should not be adopted and utilised in 
the Church of England ? 

I feel how imperfectly I have expressed myself 
on a question of such grave importance, but there 
are others here of greater and equal experience 
whose suggestions will moA than supplement the 
defects of this Paper. They will no doubt speak 
of and deprecate the spirit of criticism which 
shuts out the entrance of truth ; of reason which 
demands to be satisfied before it will accept what 
is not contrary to but above our reason ; of intel- 
lect which expects the " intellectual treat " in the 
House of God ; of that worldliness which decries 
as " cant " all that is distasteful to the worldly- 
minded. Every preacher has his own experience 
on which he can draw, and proof sufficient of the 
causes, out of his control, which make Sermons 
miss their mark. It is for him to use his oppor- 
tunity to the best of his ability, and in humble 
dependence on the Spirit. The issue he can but 
leave with God. This much he has then for his 
encouragement in the midst of apparent failure, 
that he never speaks in vain. God's Word can- 

N 
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not return void. It is natural he should look for 
signs confirming the Word. From time to time 
he is given for his encouragement to know that 
his ministry has been blessed to save souls. It 
is, if he preach the Gospel, blessed to others more 
often than for his own good he is allowed to know. 
The last great day will bring with it the know- 
ledge of how many he has " turned to righteous- 
ness ; " it will bring also his reward. It is for us to 
work in earnest, to wait in patience, to sow in hope. 
It is for us to preach as " necessity is laid upon 
us." It is for us to remember that we are only 
« instruments," having the " treasure in earthen 
vessels," " that the excellency of the power may 
be of God and not of us ; " that our work is pre- 
paratory and our responsibility limited. We are 
but as lesser lights which, hung out in the firma- 
ment of heaven, irradiate by night the surround- 
ing darkness. Stars and planets do their par- 
tial work. They shine and wait until day-dawn 
streaks the sky. Their light is not quenched, 
but included in the noon-day brightness of the 
sun. It is made brighter in the brightness 
which pales and eclipses all. And it is even so 
with those who seek to evangelise the world lying 
around us of wickedness, and worldliness, of in- 
difierenco and unbelief. They work for God, 
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they testify to Christ ; they work and wait until 
the end, and with the end the Lord come ; until 
the Day-star arise, until the Sun of Eighteousness 
arise, and all who have borne their witness to 
Him are gathered up in and made one with Him 
in His eternal and universal kingdom. 

God grant that we may have a place in that 
eternal kingdom ! 
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VIII. 

UNITY." 

" I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 

" With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, for- 
bearing one another in love ; 

" Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. 

" There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling ; 

'* One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 

'* One Grod and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all. 

'* But unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ." — Ephesianb iv. 1-7. 

Eeverend Brethren, — Suffer me to address 
a few words of holy greeting and Christian 
counsel. 

The occasion which brings you together this 
morning from your several parishes within the 
walls of this venerable Mother Church is no 
ordinary occasion. In courteous response to my 
invitation, the Clergy of this extensive and 

* An Address delivered to the Clergy of the Deanery of 
Halifax, on Monday, March 20th, 1876. 
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important Deanery are assembled for the purpose 
of brotherly intercoorse and friendly discussion 
on subjects which profoundly aflFect the well- 
being of that Church of which we are the 
privileged ministers, and which have in view her 
increased usefulness in that particular portion 
of the Lord's Vineyard that has been solemnly 
committed to our separate trusts. 

Judging from the replies which I have re- 
ceived, such a gathering of the Clergy of the 
Deanery is not within the memory of the 
majority here present, and the gladness with 
which the invitation has been responded to is 
a great encouragement to me to believe not 
only that a long-felt want is being this day 
met, but that this will be generally regarded 
as but the first of many similar and happy 
meetings. 

Our very position as Vicars of difierent 
parishes, with our separate Churches, separate 
congregations, separate schools, separate organi- 
sations, and apparently separate interests, cannot 
but have a tendency to isolate us in thought, 
if not in fact, one firom another. It encourages 
that working independently one of another, 
which, whatever advantage it may have, is not 
always a source of strength. It insidiously 
fosters that feeling which makes us tenacious of 
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anything which seems to trench on parochial 
rights or the privileges of an independent sphere 
of action. Of this, however, I am well assured, 
that we, of all men, want more and more to 
realise that our work in our different spheres 
is one and the same; that on the grand and 
large fundamental basis of ^^One Lord, One 
Faith, One Baptism, One God and Father of 
all," our work is rather to build one temple than 
many temples, and that the great rule for us 
is in all things to have a very single eye to 
God's glory, and a distinct, simple, humble 
desire that we may be individually used in this 
short life, wherever God in His good providence 
has placed us, for the extension of the kingdom 
of His dear Son. In this commanding thought, 
the glory of Ood, the kingdom of Christy borne 
continually in thought, cherished in aim, re- 
membered in prayer, realised in effort, lies the 
great safeguard against that spirit or temper 
which tends to disconnect our separate work 
from that of the many striving in the same 
cause, whilst it at the same time admits of that 
due and proper independence in our separate 
efforts which is not inconsistent with real unity, 
and gives scope for individual gifbs. " Oh, what 
joy, and esae, and freedom," writes Thomas 
Adam, " when I can say my work is God's : 
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for His love ; for Christ's sake ; by the Spirit's 
power ! " • 

The divisions which exist, the differing schools 
of thought, the sects with which modem Chris- 
tianity is honeycombed, the apparently conflict- 
ing views, finding expression in varied ritual, 
all these, rightly or wrongly, are often quoted or 
argued against Christianity as a fruitful cause of 
weakness to Christianity itself. The heathen 
finds in this apparent disunion one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks to his own acceptance of a faith 
about which all do not seem agreed. The un- 
believer is reluctant to be convinced by those who 
are not at one amongst themselves. The evil or 
harm of such difference is no doubt exaggerated. 
As long as the world lasts we shall have a re- 
petition of what the religious world has at all 
times experienced. There is a great difference 
between unity and uniformity. There is the 
unity of comprehensiveness, and there is the 
unity of singularity. An army is one, and that 
is the oneness of unity. The soldier is one, and 
that is the unity of singularity. The body is 
many and a unity of manifold comprehensiveness. 
An arm or member of a body is one, and that is 
the unity of singularity. Each preserves its one- 
ness and at the same time contributes to the 
unity of the whole* No two leaves of the same 
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tree are precisely alike, yet the tree is one. No 
two grains of sand on the sea-shore are alike, 
yet the sea-shore is one. No two faces are 
alike, yet the human face is a vast whole. In 
Nature the very variety contributes to the general 
beauty. Each flower has its own colour; each 
plant has its own fragrance ; each star sheds its 
own, though it be a borrowed splendour, and 
yet all contributes to the glory of the universe. 
Why? Because one mind pervades all; one 
hand has formed all ; one aim, the glory of God, 
permeates all. Unity, consistent with variety, 
not dead, dull uniformity, admitting of no variety, 
is the great law of Nature. 

It surely is not otherwise as regards the real 
unity of Christ's Church. We shall never per- 
suade men to think exactly in the same way, to 
worship in the same form, to allow the religious 
life to run in the same groove. Prom age to age 
prominence has been given to one aspect of truth 
above another. Men have looked more particu- 
larly upon different fragments of truth. That 
which we now receive as a whole has by degrees 
and in part been revealed. The human mind 
has exercised itself with this and that portion of 
Revelation, not so much to the exclusion of the 
rest, but as the circumstances of the age seemed 
to require. The unity of ages subsists on the 
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same principle as that of the unity of the body ; 
and as every separate ray makes up the white 
beam of light, so the manifold fragments of truth 
blended together make up one entire and perfect 
system of truth. Look upon a fragment as the 
whoUy and you at once destroy its tendency. 
You have then the sects which are undoubtedly a 
source of weakness. You cannot produce unity 
by Parliamentary legislation or enactments. You 
cannot produce, though you may seek to main- 
tain it, by rigours of ecclesiastical discipline. 
That ceases to be unity which is enforced, or 
which under the cover of Infallibility hides out 
of sight stifled conviction. We may therefore 
over-estimate or exaggerate the evils which are 
commonly thought to spring out of our apparent 
divisions. They are not of necessity inconsistent 
with unity ; they are within certain limitsr per- 
haps essential to unity. 

But all this is very different from that spirit 
which would work independently of the unity of 
which we form an integral part ; very different 
from that temper which estranges men, working 
in the same cause, one from another, especially 
in that work where all should be found one. I 
can conceive nothing more detrimental, if not 
fatal, to the real interests of true religion; nothing 
80 calculated to prejudice our Master's cause in 
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the eyes of the unbeUeving world ; nothing more 
pitiful as well as lamentable, than that the laity, 
who look to us for guidance, teaching, example, 
should find the Clergy disunited in aim or spirit, 
at variance with one another, and exercising the 
sacred ministry in a spirit lacking in mutual for- 
bearance and brotherly love. We must present, 
now-a-days perhaps more than ever, an unbroken 
and united &ont of earnest and united work if 
we are to cope successfully with the many and 
varied enemies of the Cross. The world outside 
Church walls must be satisfied of the singleness 
of our aim and purpose if our ministrations are 
to have any real effect upon the mind and heart 
of our people. And how shall this be best 
attained ? " Give us," we answer, " the Spirit 
of God and we shall be one." Persecution raged 
round the walls of that prison in which the 
great soldier of the Cross lay dungeoned. False 
doctrines were rife. Religious animosities were 
fierce. Controversies eager and earnest abounded, 
and yet in the midst of all this were heard 
counsels of calm and dignified peace. St. Paul 
saw men with different views. He says that so 
far from that difference of opinion destroying 
unity, it was rather the ground of unity. In all, 
through all, unto all, let there be the peace of 
love. In mutual forbearance, in healthy tolera- 
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tion of opinions not affecting our salvation, you 
have unity. How was it on the Day of Pente- 
cost ? Was not that day a perfect exhibition of 
unity ? When there came a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and there appeared 
unto wondering disciples cloven tongues like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them, and all were 
filled with the Holy Ghost ; when men, speaking 
in different tongues, were blended and fused into 
one unity by enthusiastic love, heard one another 
speak aa it were in the language of one and 
the same truth, and went forth from that room 
in which they were assembled, fired, penetrated, 
saturated with that same Spirit, everywhere to 
be made more than conquerors, was there not a 
perfect exhibition, not of uniformity, but of unity ? 
Oh, for that same Spirit to rest upon, inspire, 
and enable us now ! The Holy Ghost being the 
bond of union in the Godhead, becomes the source 
of unity in the Church. He unites the mem- 
bers one to another, and one to another in their 
exalted Head. No outward relationship of family 
and kindred expresses this inward unity of the 
members of the Church of Christ, their oneness of 
quickened life. Real unity flows from the pre- 
sence of the Spirit, and as each one of us in our 
several capacities strives to realise this, so shall 
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we be given to realise the real secret of unity 
and the bond of peace. 

To each of us has God in His good Providence 
assigned a definite sphere of usefulness. We are 
where He who knows us best sees we can best 
serve ELim. Together with our proper sphere of 
work He has bestowed upon us varied gifts, 
talents, aptitudes. In the world's estimation 
some may seem more gifted, others less endowed; 
some called to a greater, others to a lower work. 
In the sight of God it is not as in the sight of 
man. " The Lord seeth not as man seeth." To 
the botanist the humblest root is as full of God as 
the tree of stately growth. Linnasus called nothing 
" great " or " little." " The Spirit in the children 
of God is like an organ, — one man is one stop ; 
another, another. The sound is different, the 
instrument the same, but music in all." 

It is for us, with immortal souls committed to 
our care, for whom we must one day give ac- 
count, to labour and to pray that our separate 
ministry maybe so blessed to those committed to 
our care that our account may be given with joy 
and not with grief. It is for us to pray 
" secretly among the faithful and in the congre- 
gation " for larger and yet larger gifts of His 
Spirit to be poured out on the Church of Christ, 
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on our several parishes, on our own ministry, on 
our own hearts, that, animated, inspired, energised 
by the Holy Ghost, we may each one, according 
to the grace given us by Him Who has ascended 
on high that these gifts may be ours, be found 
striving earnestly to promote God's glory, and to 
hasten the Saviour's second coming. 

Great power for God is gathered here this 
morning ! An influence for good untold might 
radiate to-day from this centre over a large area 
of extended usefulness ! The blessing sought 
here in prayer for ourselves may be charged as 
rain-cloud with blessing to others! Seek we 
this, holy brethren, for our own souls ; seek we 
this more especially as we draw nigh to the 
Lord's Table, and together join in that act of 
Holy Communion which of all ordinances speaks 
of love and charity, and of all means of grace 
unites us most nearly to our one and risen Lord. 
As of old the precious ointment upon Aaron's 
head ran down unto the beard, and went down 
to the skirts of his clothing, so pray we our 
Great High Priest that His love may flow down 
into our hearts and overflow upon all with whom 
we live. " Like as the dew of Hermon, which 
fell upon the hill of Sion." 

And seek we to be ourselves so taught of God 
that we may be able to guide erring feet into the 
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paths of life. Seek we so to know " the truth as 
it is in Jesus " that we may be able from inward 
and rejoicing experience to bear testimony of His 
great salvation to others. Seek we that Pre- 
sence which dwells still in the Church, Whose 
light is not dimmed, Whose fire is not quenched. 
Seek we that Holy Spirit Who takes of the 
things of Christ and shows them to us, that we 
may go forth from this upper chamber, and from 
these rails around which we have unitedly and 
devoutly kneeled, to speak with mutual forbear- 
ance on all that we purpose to discuss, and to 
make the occasion of our gathering one of Chris- 
tian fellowship and brotherly concord. And oh ! 
may that same Spirit so unite us in a common 
desire to win souls to Christ that our sacred 
ministry be not marred and hindered by unseemly 
and profitless controversy with those who, in 
things indifferent to salvation, conscientiously 
differ from us. In the presence of the evils 
wHch 8um)und us, and of the widespread plague 
and infection of sin ; in the presence of the many 
and subtle " enemies of the Cross of Christ ; " in 
the presence of the fact that multitudes are still 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, let us 
not live in contention beneath the Cross, nor rend 
the seamless robe of Christ. Let us not fritter 
away spiritual power, nor weaken the great cause 
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of our blessed Lord, nor give occasion to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaspheme by words 
spoken by our lips in public or private against 
those who do not worship with us, and who are 
yet on the Lord's side. Let us be more ready, 
and even more glad, to recognise work done for 
Him, even where that work may not be done in 
our way. Let us. Clergy of that Church which 
lives in the affection of the English people, and 
is deep rooted in the mighty heart of this great 
nation, set a high example of toleration, a high 
example of charity, a high example of consis- 
tency of life and conversation, a high example 
of the Christian man. May this day be the in- 
augural day of a bond of union which shall prove 
to be a bond of strength and a power for good ! 
May we realise more and more how glorious and 
how great is our common work for our common 
Lord; and lifting up holy hands in prayer, and 
hearts waiting for the promised blessing, ask we 
the great Head of the Church to use us in this 
life as He sees best, and when this life is ended, 
and with it our assigned work, that He will of 
His infinite goodness, and for Jesus' sake, grant 
us a place in that, which on earth we have 
humbly sought to promote, even a place in His 
glorious kingdom ! 
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IX. 

REVIVAL MOVEMENTS.* 

As in glad compliance with the kind invitation of 
the committee, I sat down to write this paper on 
Revival Movements, grateful and refreshing rain 
was falling on a thirsting soil. We had had a 
prolonged season of drought. Much seed had 
been sown that only wanted the quickening 
shower to burst out with its latent life. Plants 
and shrubs were drooping, and apparently ready 
to die. Buds were waiting to unfold their beau- 
ties. The very blades of grass were limp and 
faded. The shower falls, and with the rain what 
a revival on the face of nature ! Everything 
through its million pores sucks in the delicious 
draught. Seeds spring into life ; blades of grass 
are lifted up with revived strength ; leaves, whose 
breathing pores are choked with dust,, are washed 
and purified. The air is fragrant with the pecu- 
liar perfumes of reviving showers, and all that has 

* Address on Parochial Missions delivered at the Soutjiport 
Evangelical Conference. 
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in it the principle and power of growth takes a 
fresh start, receives a new impulse, is quickened, 
energised, vitalised, and gives promise of fruit 
and flower. Such seasons of revival, times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, visit 
His Church, and they are as needed as they are 
grateful. The gracious rain falls on His inherit- 
ance, and refreshes it when it is weary. It was 
so after a long drought that Christ came, and 
brought life and immortality to light by the 
Gospel. It was so again when the Spirit was 
poured forth, and doubting hearts were made 
confident, and faltering lips eloquent. It has 
been so ever since the days of Pentecost. We 
have the Word of God ; there is an appointed 
ministry. We know, theoretically, all we need to 
know of the way of salvation. No new revela- 
tion is to be looked for. We are in full posses- 
sion of Gospel light and privileges. Church spires 
everywhere point heavenwards in town and vil- 
lage. Ministers and means of grace are multi- 
plied. Professing Christians may be numbered 
by thousands ; the practically careless and indif- 
ferent by tens of thousands. A creed is adopted 
and acquiesced in by a large majority of its adher- 
ents without examination or inquiry. It is inhe- 
rited like property. Men and women, baptized 
into the fold of a Church, are fostered and brought 
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up in the midst of its facts, institutions, teacliing, 
influences, but its truths have penetrated no 
deeper into the heart than drops of water pene- 
trate into the forehead of the baptized child. 
Thousands of so-called Christians are so only in 
name. It seems a sad, if not harsh, verdict to 
pass on modem Christianity ; but we might safely 
appeal to the experience of faithful ministers, 
and ask, so far as we have power or can discern 
— which is not to judge — are not the earnest 
believers, are not the consistent, decided Chris- 
tians, Spirit-taught, love-constrained, in any given 
congregation, few and far between? Granted 
there be some who, unknown to us but known to 
God, are humble and earnest believers, cannot any 
clergyman of ordinary experience, who watches 
for souls as one that must give an account, 
number the " disciples of the Lord " ? Does he 
not miss them when absent, as those whose very 
presence encourages him when he is preaching the 
simple message of the Gospel, because he feels that 
he is not alone in his proclamation of the glad 
tidings of salvation ; that that which some do 
not receive, which falls on listlesi^ ears and stony 
hearts, falls also on ears that are never weary of 
hearing it, and on the soil of a heart honest and 
good? 

Simply to know the truth theoretically is a 
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fruitful cause of that lifeless acquiescence in it 
which is as deceiving as it is profitless. The 
seed of God's Word may fall into the furrow of 
some heart, and yet it is not germinating there. 
The power of the world is as subtle as it is 
strong. They who have experienced anything 
of God's quickening and converting grace are 
prone to think the good work will be carried on 
of course. Graces are apt to languish. Faith 
becomes feeble and its grasp relaxed. Love 
grows chill and cold. Zeal parts with its glow 
and fervour. The spiritual life, which has its 
fluctuations of health akin to the physical, even 
with the most earnest, is ever ready to die, to 
become torpid, stagnant, dwarfed, and sickly. 
Needful and helpful as the Ministry is, it is 
powerless without the co-operation of the Holy 
Spirit. No one more than the minister of Christ 
needs an unction from the Holy One. His 
ministry may become mechanical. He himself 
may become worldly. He may at one time have 
been earnest, zealous, prayerful, but as there is a 
tendency to " decline from virtue," so he may 
catch the spirit of the people and become infected 
with it. Impatient of seeing no results, he may 
become, if not indifferent, yet indolent. He may 
acquiesce in the spiritual condition of his flock, 
which, if not altogether satisfactory, he does not 
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Bee his way to improve. A parish may become 
stagnant as pools of water stagnate through which 
no fresh currents flow. The spiritual life may 
become heavy and torpid as air weighted with 
miasma, wanting the hurricane to lighten and 
purify. Salt may lose its savour. 

The " Revival Movement," as by some it is 
termed, finding its outcome in what are techni- 
cally termed " Missions," has- in view what storm 
or earthquake effects in Nature. I feel it were 
unnecessary to explain at great length the end 
and object of a " Mission." It were diflScult 
to assign the exact date when the movement 
assumed the form now generally recognised as 
that of a special Mission. Earnest men were 
alive to the deadness of a particular parish, to 
the want of life and earnestness and spiritua- 
lity, and, without any reflection on the existing 
Ministry, it was felt that some special and extra- 
ordinary effort should be made. I cannot for a 
moment doubt that the Holy Spirit, now-a-days 
so markedly, so prophetically, so significantly 
poured forth — shall we not say in view of the 
near coming of our Lord ? — ^inspired some few 
to set on foot, organise, and carry out, either in 
simultaneous or isolated effort, one of the most 
effective and blessed forms of spiritual instru- 
mentality which have been evolved by the 
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activity of our modem Christian life. I have 
had large and happy experience of " Missions." 
I am thoroughly and earnestly persuaded of the 
blessing that through them, under God, haa 
rested on particular portions of the Lord's vine- 
yard. They are now, and I feel will be on my 
deathbed, amongst the happiest and most grate- 
ful recollections of my ministry. It is the exi- 
gencies and claims of my own parish which alone 
forbid my undertaking more than two Missions 
a year. For the correspondence after a Mission 
is large, and each correspondent has a claim on 
your attention and reply. An occasional visit to 
a parish where a Mission is held is advisable, 
if not necessary. All this subtracts from the 
time and attention your own parish demands. 
Whether or not a separate order of Evangelists 
be desirable, is open to opinion. I do not think 
that it were healthy for the man himself that his 
ministry should be confined to its more exciting, 
encouraging, and fascinating scenes. I am not 
sure that it is not an advantage to have a large 
parish of your own, and from experience of active 
organisation to be able to direct the awakened 
to familiar opportunities of usefulness, and at 
once shape the molten metal into those moulds 
of definite work, which the experience of every 
parish priest at once suggests. My ideal is at 
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present — I do not say how further experience 
may modify this — my ideal at present of a 
Mission is, that it should be conducted from first 
to last by one and the same man. Of this I 
have no doubt. His teaching will be uniform 
throughout, his course systematic, his subjects 
carefully and conscientiously arranged. I do not 
say he should have no help, for the strain is 
severe. I believe there are many who will prove 
most valuable missioners if only they will act as 
curates to a missioner of experience, first seeing 
a Mission conducted, themselves content to take a 
subordinate part in it. They might give some of 
the shorter or special addresses. They might assist 
in devotional meetings. They might pray with 
inquirers. But I have not a shadow of a doubt 
that the more important part of the Mission 
should be taken by one and the same man, not 
only because he knows his own mind and has a de- 
finite plan, but because people become accustomed 
to his style, voice, manner. They look for him, 
and he acquires that legitimate influence which 
gives to each sermon he preaches, under God, an 
acquired power. I think it of real moment that, 
where possible, he should conduct the mibsic him- 
self, as is my wont, on a harmonium conveniently 
placed, and thus divest the service of formality 
and stifihess. We need a Mission to organists 
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and choirs, in many cases, I do not hesitate to 
say, the bane of our churches, and a hindrance 
to real devotion. Pew organists, from their 
antecedents and training, have a conception of 
what congregations need, love, and are satisfied 
with. They are reared in some theoretical views 
of music, of which Sunday is the recurring oppor- 
tunity of expression. They do not realise the 
demand there is for chaste and simple melodies, 
tenderly and feelingly sung. Music is an ele- 
ment in Divine service which we cannot ignore. 
In a Mission it is of real moment to ensure sim- 
plicity in the selection of tunes, so as to promote 
heartiness and unity of worship. Oh ! how I love 
to dwell on the memory of the crowded scenes of 
Missions, when, simply led on a harmonium, 
without a choir, the whole congregation has sung 
with a fervour and feeling which in itself was 
deeply impressive and profoundly touching. 

I do not dwell on the point, not a little 
mooted in connection with Revival Movements, 
as to whether be preferable, namely, a simul- 
taneous Mission spread over a large area, or a 
Mission confined in its conduct to one central 
and capacious parish church. Where men of 
one way of thinking, and delivering one and the 
same message, can happily be secured, the gain 
to the Bedeemer's cause is great. It is as 
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inspiring as it is solemn to hear, as I have 
sometimes heard, the chime of bells firom a score 
and more of churches ringing God's people to 
His house at unwonted hours, and to know that 
His people will hear one and the same old, old 
story. When the teaching is not uniform, I 
mean as regards the root of the matter, viz., that 
salvation is a finished work, pressed upon and 
awaiting our acceptance, then the effect of a 
simultaneous Mission is rather to stimulate party 
spirit, for men will seek out missioners of their 
own way of teaching, and of minds stained with 
the colour of their own theology. It is not 
natural to expect that men of decidedly opposite 
schools of thought in the Church of England will 
deliberately hand over Church and people to one 
whose teaching is not their own. It is true, 
without my quoting instances within my know- 
ledge which were invidious, that the instinct of 
people during a Mission generally leads them to 
where the simple Gospel of Christ is preached. 
The results aimed at in a Mission not being 
obtained where He is not lifted up, the com- 
paratively empty Church, and the fruit in vain 
looked for amidst profusion of leaves, tells its 
own condemning tale. Yet you want a Mission 
thoroughly to succeed, and you fear its blessing 
or success should be even imperilled by contra- 
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dictory and conflicting utterances. I confess 
that, while I would speak with reserve, I cannot 
say I think a simtdtanecms Mission has decided 
advantages over a Mission conducted in one cen- 
tral leading Church. 

For the success, under God, of the movement, 
whether simultaneous or not, how much depends 
upon the preparation which precedes it! The 
blessing is surely proportioned to the preparation 
for it. It should be prepared for months before- 
hand. Three months is not too long. One of the 
most blessed of which I have had experience was 
held after nine months' preparation. What do 
we mean by preparation? Shall I not say, 
emphatically, the preparation of prayer? It is 
of great importance, as soon as a Mission is 
determined upon, to bring its aim and objects 
before the people; to call together our godly 
people at stated intervals for mutual counsel and 
prayer; to agree on the literature, so to speak, 
of a Mission, the tracts to be distributed, the 
form of prayer to be used in families and in 
private, the hymns to be selected. It is 
essential that all possible prominence should be 
given to the subject, that it should be venti- 
lated, discussed, talked about; that a parish be 
carefully divided and subdivided, and that all 
should be encouraged to come forward and offer 
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themselves to engage in the preliminary work, as 
an advancing army throws out its skirmishers. 
A district or parish should be flooded, saturated 
with invitations, but, above all, earnest, frequent, 
importunate, beUeving prayer must go up day 
by day, week by week, month by month, for a 
large, copious, abundant outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. A Pentecostal spirit of expectation must 
he excited if we expect and wish the Pentecostal 
tongues of fire. 

The pastor of a parish has many questions 
conscientiously to ask himself ere he have a 
Mission in it. Why does he wish it? Is it 
looked forward to as a panacea for the neglects 
of which he is painfully conscious ? Is he 
moved by some indefinite hope that some good 
may come of it, granted that it be only a spasm 
of fitful awakening? Is he conscious of the 
deadness around him? Does he long for more 
spirituality in his own heart, for more life in 
that of his people ? Is he a man full of faith, 
fully expecting the blessing? Is he a man of 
prayer, taking heaven by violence? Will he, 
with God's help, carry on the work ? Is he not 
looking for some temporary revival, but will he 
gird up his loins and trim his lamp anew, and 
be foremost in loving labour and quickened zeal 
to perpetuate, in so far as he can, and make 
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abiding those varied results wHch, to his 
wonder, he will be given to see ? These are 
the questions the pastor must ask, for so much 
depends upon how a flock has been shepherded 
before the Mission and how it will be shepherded 
afterwards. When doubts are sometimes freely- 
expressed about the results being abiding, and 
men are sceptical as to anything beyond excite- 
ment being the result, they forget that a Mis- 
sioner's work is limited; the responsibility of 
nourishing and wisely guiding the awakened life 
rests with the stated Ministry. Personally, I 
fear, I am very impatient of the doubts even yet 
lingering in some minds about the res^dts of a 
Mission. They are, of course, of a nature which 
defy tabulation, all condensing and crystallising 
process, all statistics. Much that comes to a 
Missioner's personal knowledge in confidence is 
too personal and sacred to be quoted. The 
admitted instances of blessing received are 
amongst the most striking, and they are just 
those which, without permission, cannot pabUcly 
be known. The evidence of the reality is either 
witnessed, looked upon, evidenced in the quiet 
and unostentatious change that has come over 
the spirit of the life, or sometimes in earnest 
work taken up by hands and earnest words 
spoken by lips to which the Lord's work had 
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hitherto been strange. My finn conviction, 
based on experience, is that results are pro- 
portioned to the spirit of expectation, and that 
they are abiding in proportion as there is least 
excitement in the actual conduct of a Mission. 

In conducting a Mission we have to bear in 
mind that the strain is one which, even if it were 
possible, it would be undesirable and unhealthy 
to prolong. The channel, swollen for a space, 
will return, will ebb and flow in its ordinary bed. 
With regard to the stated Ministry, and the more 
wonted and sober character of the service, it 
seems to me that, save in the abridgment of the 
services, there should be as little departure as 
possible from that to which habitual worshippers 
are accustomed. It seems to me to put dishonour 
on the Word of God that anything histrionic, 
fictitious, or sensational should be needed to re- 
commend it. The Gospel is itself the power of 
God unto salvation unto every soul that believeth, 
and where that Gospel is preached simply, faith- 
fully, earnestly, lovingly, from the heart to the 
heart, with all the fire of conviction and emphasis 
of reality, in momentary dependence on the pre- 
sence and demonstration and witnessing of the 
Spirit, it is never preached in vain. The Word is 
confirmed with signs following. What you aim 
at is no excited feeling, nor even earnestness : you 
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aim at gaining the will to God : you aim at that 
which seeks nothing short of the personal sur- 
render of the heart to the Lord, and if this grand 
fact in the spiritual life can be attained witfiout 
what is ordinarily understood by and dreaded as 
excitement, why should we resort to any doubtful 
means to accomplish this end? It is for this 
reason I rather discourage the word " Revival " 
even in connection .with these special efforts — 
partly because that word, rightly or wrongly, is 
connected with what is foreign to the tone and 
temper of our more sober ritual, and partly 
because I do not hold a revival, in the accepted 
sense, to be the first and direct object of a 
Mission. A Mission is a special effort, under 
the Holy Spirit, for the conversion of the sinner, 
the godless, aud formalist from sin, unbelief, and 
dead work to the service of the living God. It 
is, as I said before, an effort to gain to Him the 
individual will, and this by setting forth foun- 
dation truths; by proclaiming persistently and 
consecutively, and under all the emphasis of 
unusual conditions, not only the message of a 
salvation offered, less for our petitioning than for 
our acceptance, but also the conditions of salva- 
tion, which must be consciously and personally 
fulfilled. In humble dependence on the Spirit, 
Whose work it is to convince of sin, we urge men 
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to repent, and encourage them to honour the 
Holy Ghost, Whose office it also is to reveal 
Jesus to the soul. We bid them pray for the gift 
of faith. As one by one they are led by the 
Spirit to see their sinfulness and their need of a 
Saviour, they come to realise that love which asks 
and claims of them nothing less than the sur- 
render of the will to Him Who has so loved us. 
Our work as missionaries is not to edify ^ although 
indirectly believers are built up in their holy 
faith; it is rather to lay the foundation-stone. 
It is to compel men and women, not (mtside^ but 
inside church walls, yes, even those under a 
Gospel ministry, to " examine themselves whether 
they be in the faith," to see that they are not 
building from the roof downwards ; that they are 
working not /or, but from life. For this reason I 
hold that the first assault be made not on those 
who never ^ but on those who hahituodly attend the 
house of God. I am profoundly convinced that 
multitudes of professing Christians have never 
realised the fundamental truths, have never 
known " godly sorrow," nor " lively faith," nor a 
personal appropriation of a Saviour's death and 
merits. Their creed is less of conviction than of 
opinion, and the plain inconsistency of their walk 
and conversation can only give the enemies of the 
Lord occasion to blaspheme. The cold, heartless. 
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•anintelHgent profession of mere formal Christianity 
is a dead weight in the world. We seek to convert 
formal Christians into living witnesses for Jesus. 
We seek within church walls to create centres of 
awakened responsibility, which as we work from 
life and not for Kfe, as we are saved that we 
may work, and do not work that we may be 
saved, shall from that centre radiate forth in the 
world of irreligion around us. And such we see 
to be the case. The gracious rain, in answer to 
prayer, falls. Sometimes you, as it were, fed 
the power of the Holy Ghost resting on the 
thronged, interested, rapt congregation. It falls 
on seed sown years ago by some faithful minister, 
and bursts, apparently instantaneously, into life, 
as spiral vessels out of dried husk, so soon as 
moisture relaxes them. For the life has been 
there ; it only wanted the looked-for rain. That 
which was ready to die is quickened and revived. 
There is a fresh discovery to the soul of a Saviour's 
love, or another benediction of the Spirit. There 
is renewed joy in the inward experience, as that 
experience is strengthened by fresh attestation to 
the truth ; and so refreshed, so blessed is the 
heart of the people, that I know a parish can 
never be the same again. It cannot be as if it 
had not had a Mission. In some cases the 
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blessing faUs first, and not least, on the minister 
himself. In some cases he himself is given for the 
first time to see the truth, and then what gain to 
his people ! or long seeing and long enjoying, he 
is mightily refreshed by hearing his teaching 
confirmed. 

Time would fail me to speak of the results 
within my knowledge on the larger and on the 
more personal aspects. To some the " after -meet- 
ing" is specially helpful. This, a most essential 
part of the Mission, needs I think to be conducted 
with great discretion and care. I am sure it should 
be held where the impression has been created, 
and in holding it in the church rather than in 
the schoolroom you have a great safeguard 
against excitement or anything unreal. It is in 
the still, hushed, intensely solemn quiet of the 
" after-meeting " that the Voice of the Spirit, 
whose voice is, as a rule, "the still small 
Voice," is most clearly heard. My own plan is 
to see inquirers in the vestry, and then and there 
to pray with and for them. When the heart is 
evidently contrite and broken ; when what is said 
has in it all the ring of truth, and such need the 
comforting assurance that all this is the dawn of 
a better day, I give them some prayer for private 
use, and encourage these penitent souls soon to 
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seek the Lord in His appointed ordinance at 
His Holy Table, I have an early celebration of 
the Holy Communion every morning throughout 
a Mission. I value it greatly, not only for the 
hush and calm of the hour for souls under strong 
and troubled conviction of sin, and because of 
the " comfortable words " then spoken to not self- 
satisfied, but to contrite hearts ; but I value it 
because opportunity is given for a short, detailed 
exposition of those conditions of " worthy " com- 
munion which are seen to be in keeping with the 
conditions of salvation and with the results of a 
true conversion. Where the preKminary steps in 
the great life-crisis are one by one experienced, 
and the soul can at last, through Spirit-taught 
conviction, say, " My Lord ! my God ! " all lan- 
guage fails to express the gratitude of one who 
has " found the Messias." I remind such as these 
that feelings are ephemeral and transient. As 
taiolten metal, flowing in white heat from the fur- 
nace, is quickly run and directed into the mould 
which gives it shape and practical form, so these con- 
victions are given us not only for our own comfort 
and happiness, but that we may take up that work 
for God which is so bracing to the spiritual Kfe. 
Hence, as some of the immediate results, workers 
are raised up, in some cases within my knowledge, 

p 
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more in number than the clergyman knew how to 
employ. District visitors visit in a new spirit. 
They speak of Jesus where before they left a 
tract confusedly. Sunday-school teachers go to 
their class in a new spirit ; they have a message 
to deliver as well as a lesson to teach. They see 
immortal souls in the class, not so many well- 
dressed children. They pray for them that they 
may early know the Lord. In other cases, there 
is a decided breaking with the world in its more 
worldly and compromising forms, and the Cross, 
hitherto worn as an ornament, is now carried in 
the heart of a consecrate life. The companion of 
years is written to, and the blessing is implored 
for him or her. Some connection not for good is 
given up. Yes ! I have known a long-standing 
engagement broken off through a Mission, as I 
have known man and woman, who had agreed to 
be divorced because of incompatible dispositions, 
kneel together for the first time in their married 
life at the Lord's Table, and become mutually 
reconciled by the love of God in their hearts, as 
both were brought to know His love. Some of 
the most striking facts in the range of spiritual 
experience have come to my knowledge during 
a Mission, and such as serve to show that no 
one but the Holy Spirit could have brought 
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them about. We have had recently in Sun- 
derland and Edinburgh a vast accession of 
communicants, a vast increase of Confirmation 
candidates, each one by one axjknowledging that 
it was during the Mission they resolved to take 
an early opportunity of giving themselves to 
God. I take this last as one of the more satis- 
factory evidences of the oMding character of the 
work, as an interval of some months may elapse 
between the Mission and the Confirmation. The 
resolve has been made in secret, cherished for 
weeks, and opportunity, waited for, has been 
promptly seized. We have new forms of Church 
work occasioned by quickened life ; more frequent 
and heartier services ; Bible-classes for the young 
and old daily. We have children's services and 
devotional meetings. The parish is inspired 
with a new life. In how many cases a blessing • 
has been borne away in secret who can tell ? I 
have known sickness or sorroW a year or two 
after a Mission to have been the occasion during 
which, in the solitude of illness and separateness 
of affliction, the truth has struck at last its root 
into the soil. To say that none fall back were to say 
what experience does not confirm. But within 
my knowledge the instances are comparatively few, 
and when looked into are readily accounted for. 
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The power of the world is subtle and strong, and 
too often we mistake feeling for knowledge and 
earnestness for reaUty. My mind, my memory, 
rests with grateful gladness on many a parish, 
many a church, many a congregation, who with 
one voice would thank God for the blessing of a 
Mission held in it. I count it a great privilege 
to be allowed of God to take part in a movement 
so fraught with blessing. I love to recall the 
crowded scenes, the listening multitudes, the 
restrained fervour of hearts moved by the Holy 
Ghost. I sometimes tearfully thank God for 
souls to my knowledge brought out of dark- 
ness into the marvellous light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. Impatient of the 
cold suspicions of those who, never having gone 
through a Mission, are hardly in a position to 
judge or to speak of what is a new experience, 
pained, sometimes at questions which betray 
prejudice as unreasonable as it is unfounded, I 
rejoice in every opportunity afforded me of en- 
deavouring to encourage clergy to welcome the 
movement, and for their own souFs good, as well 
as that of their people, to give effect to it by 
being the first to promote it. They have nothing 
to fear, they have everything to hope for. Of 
all the grateful testimony it is my joy to have 
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received, the strongest, the gladdest is from the 
clergy themselves. They have seen the power of 
prayer. They have stood by and felt the pre- 
sence of the Spirit. They have seen hearts bowed 
down like reeds under the storm of conviction, 
and eyes long unused to tears weeping at thought 
of sin. They have seen their people flocking at 
unwonted hours, and lovingly Ungering through- 
out prolonged services without impatience or 
weariness. They have seen the sinful arrested, 
the indifferent interested, the worldly converted, 
the lukewarm decided, and all this without pre- 
judice to or reflection on their own faithful 
ministry. And if he see this, if, with his own 
soul refreshed and a live coal from off the altar 
touching his own lips, he stand in the midst of 
such confessed facts as these ; if the work of God 
be plain and great ; if men of different opinions 
find their differences to be not so real ; if points 
of controversy are forgotten in the grand verities 
of the exhaustless Gospel ; if a marvellous unity 
follows the very bond of peace, where all before 
was distracted and uncharitable ; if souls are 
saved and Christ's kingdom increased and His 
coming hastened, then shall we not be content to 
forget anything which must necessarily be im- 
perfect or open to abuse in this as in every work 
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in which man takes a part, and shall we. not 
rather thank God that our happier lot is fallen 
on times when the prayer of old is being every- 
day answered before our eyes — " Revive Thy 
work, Lord, in the midst of the years, in the 
midst of the years make known " ? 



THE END. 
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